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“Do you give your dog any exercise P” 
“ Oh. yes a goes for a tramp nearly every day.” 
‘ (Sect ee < 
Mavup: “I firmly believe that we should love our 
ies.” 
waTEGE “Tn that case I declare war upon you at once.” 
— ste 


“ How’s business ?” asked the keeper of a stationer’s 
hop. ; 
: Fast moving,” replied the grocer. “How's it with 


jouP A = 
“ Ob, stationery. 
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He Made Allowance. 

A Ferenc journal reports the case of a man who 
entered a coffee house and sat down neara customer who 
was reading the morning newspaper, which belonged to 
the establishment. : bye 

“ After you with the paper, if you please,” said the 
new-comer. : 

The other man nodded assent and went on reading, 
but at the end of half-an-hour had hardly finished the 
first column. 


Just as the wail customer was about making a 
second, and perhaps impatient application, he noticed 
that the ler had lost one of his organs of sight. His 


resentment vanished. 

“ Ab,” said he, in a low voice, “I am not surprised. 
The poor man has only one eye, and bas to read every- 
thing twice over.” 

—__ = f<—___—_ 


“T MADE ugly faces at your fine, stack-up sister the 
other day, but she did not see me.” 

“Oh, yes, she did; but she thought they were 
natural.” 

ee fe 

“ Sreirs,” he said, as he finished reading the Peace 
Conference report, ‘is a necessity.” 

“Not at all,” replied Henry Peck absently. “There's 
no law compelling a man to marry.” 


a Pe 


“Don’t you think it is cruel to keep those birds in a 
cage P ” asked the sympathetic man. 

“I do, sir. When I think of those pampered pets 
being fed and tended and left with no object in life 
except to wake a man who is suffering for sleep at six 
a.m., it seems simply inhuman.” 

— sto 


How Do You Sit? 


“rt still, can’t you? One would think you were 
made of quicksilver to seo you wriggling about. Sit 


Pepe. 

o doubt you have often had these words impressed 
upon your memory with a box on the ear. Perhaps—if 
you are of the sterner sex—you are leaning back in a 
chair, with your feet on the mantelsbelf, giving the 
same advice to your son. We hops not. Whether “the 
father of the man” heeds the advice or no, when left 
alone he jolly soon forgets it. Experience = teach 
him that sitting “ properly ” is not sitting comfortubly 
—which is the Sealierktare— ie outside a class room, 
no one ever saw a “ male creature” with his legs at a 
right angle with the floor, his back and the seat of the 
chair forming an angle of ninety degrees. 

A man ap in the seventh heaven of delight, 
when he manages with the assistance of a chair (pro- 
ee the buck does not come off) to present the picture 
of a Y. 

With your legs over one arm, and your back leaning 
against the othet (ifa majority decides) is the most com- 
fortable position in what is termed, sarcastically, an 
easy chair. To sit with your chest on the back, and 
your nether limbs curled round the legs of a chair is, if 
numbers be any criterion, the easiest way to sit on the 
éommon or drawing-room chair. 

Another poy enjoyable way of sitting on a 


chair is to a chair, sit on it, and get a member of 
the opaceite sex to sit on you, literally. A deal of the 
comfort ip poor! upon the weight of the sitter and the 
inilnence of environment. 

AU rights reserved.) 


Old Times, Old Friends, Old Love. 


THERE are no days like the good old days— 
The days ben We were youthful, 
When humankind were pure of mind, 
And speech and deeds were truthful; 
Before a love for sordid gold 
Became man’s ruling passion, 
And before each dame and maid became 
Slaves to the tyrant Fashion. 


There are no girls like the good old girlse— 
Against the world I'd stake ’em; 

So buxom, smart and clean of heart 
That the lads could not forsake them. 

They were rich in spirit and common-sense, 
A piety all supporting ; 

They could bake and brew, and teach school, too, 
And they made the likeliest courting. 


There are no boys like the ay old boys— 
When we were boys together ! 

When the gras was sweet to the brown, bare feet 
That dimpled the laughing heather; 

When the birds sang to the summer dawn 
Of the bee in the billowy clover, 

Or down by the mill the whip-pcor-will 
Echoed his night song over. 

There is no love like the good old lore— 
The love that mother gave us. 

We are old, old men, yet we yee again 
For that precious grace—ah, save us! 

So we dream and dream of the good old times, 
And our hearts grow tenderer, fonder, 

As those dear old dreams bring soothing gleams 
Of Heaven away off yonder. 


—————— jo —__ 
Fire Brigade Humours. 


“ WE come across some very 
said a Fire Brigade Captain to 
“ Whilst a crockery warehouse was burning furious] 
an old woman squeezed through the crowd, and, 
pulling my coat-tail, inquired whether teapots would 
now be going cheap. 

“At a bonded-sto:e blaze several casks had to be 
smashed with the hatchet for safety. The whisky 

shed into the street, and a band of loafers, regarding 
it as a wasting of the mercies, frantically endeavoured 
to scoop up the precious liquid. Their salvinz zeal 
landed them in the police cells for subsequent disorderly 
conduct. 

“T was chowing a fire-master over the premises, and 
had arranged for a surprise turn-cut of the brigade. But 
my men discovered the visitor's identity, and, jealous 
of their reputation, had anticipated me, for we 
accidentally noticed their clandestine preparations. He 
laughed heartily at the pardonable ruse. 

“Recently, an ancient church was burnt to the 
ground, and before tke flames were well extinguished 
an up-to-date individual handed me a formal offer for 
what remained of the wood-work and books, which he 
proposed converting into marketable bistoric relics. 

“A journalist, whose paper was on the point of going 
to press, once stole a march on his rivals by interview- 
ing me on the roof of a building adjoining » burning 
oil-store; and a gentleman, whose villa we miraculously 
saved after a harassing struggle, pressed into my hand 
a half-sovereign, as a suituble reward. 

“ A dog attuched to a certain brigade, attends every 
fire, and the members are seriously wondering which of 
their departed comrades this transmigration freak 
represents.” 


ee cases in our line,” 
.W. 


eS | ieee 


“Two missionaries were attacked and surrounded by 
a negro warrior.” 
“TI don’t tee how cne nigger could surround two 
missionaries.” 
“ By absorption, my dear sir.” 
ee eee 


“THat Miss Topsail makes me angry with her talks 
rah sah 


“I told her I had put a new binnacle on my yacht, 
rat a asked me if I scraped ail the old ones off the 
uw 


[Oxr Penny. 


ENTERED aT 
Stationers’ Hat. 


_ “IT Founp a four-leaved clover this morning. There 
is an old saying that the finder will be married within a 


r. 

“Indeed! I was under the impression that the 
pote of a four-leaved clover was an omen of gocd 
luck. 

THE lie had been passed between the two rival 
scientists, and a duel was inevitable. 

“ Name your weapons,” said the challenger, his pale 
face denoting that he fully realised the gravity of the 
situation. 

“We will fight,” returned the other, “with cholera 
microbes in a darkened room.” 

—— 


A Literary Security. 


“Yes, I find it extremely difficult to make my living 
by my pen,” eaid the pcet. 

* Difficult!” exclaimed his friend. 
possible, I presume ? ” 

“No, I do not,” replied the poet. “I am in the habit 
of saying precisely what I mean, aff when I say difli. 
cult I mean just that and nothing more.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you have evcr earned 
anything by your literary work?” 

“Indeed, I do,” answered the poet. 
months’ board for some poems.” 

“ Who did you sell them to?” 

« my landlady.” 

“ What on earth did she want with a lot of poems?” 

“I don’t know that she wanted them particularly ; 
but I left them in my box when I went away, and there 
was nothing else in sight. They were good poems, too, 
but I couldn’t sell them.” 

et fg ene 


“ THAT man Jones is a cool-headed fellow.” 


“ He ought to be—he’s bald, and wears a ventilated 
hat besides.” 


“You mean im- 


“T once got six 


——————(»+j—__ 


Freep: “Suppose I should ask you to be my wife, 
what would you say fe 

Anna: “ Guess.’ 
Fred: “Oh, I haven't the least idea. What would it 
—er—rhyme with?” 
Anna: “ Guess.” _ 

—_—— ste — 

“ Bor,” said the girl who had married beneath her, 
‘just because you don’t like Harry you ought not to 
bet me as astranger, mother. Bicod is thicker than 
water. 
“It seems to be in 


our case, child,” coldly 
the proud mother. 


“It doesn’t seek its level.’ 
— sto 


Climbing Stairs for Health. 


PEopte who live at the top of houres and who have 
to climb what seems to tl:em endless staircases to reach 
their rooms, sould not take the matter to heart, for a 
well known physician declires that stair climbing is the 
very best thing for the health when performed in the 
proper marner. 

sually a person treads on the ball of his foot in 
taking each step. This is very tiresome ani wearying, 
as it throws the entire suspended weight of the bo ly on 
the muscles of the legs and feet. In walking cr climb- 
ing stairs the right method is to seek for the most equal 
distribution possible of the body's weight. 

In walking up stairs the feet should be placed squarel 
down on each step, heel and all, and then the wor! 
should be performed slowly and deliberately. In this 
way there is no strain upon any particular muscle, but 
each one is doing its duty in a natural manner. 
Climbing stairs in this way is an oxcellent form of 
exercise for the lower limbs, and, provided the chest is 
thrown well back and the climber does not get into the 
habit of bending half double when ascending staira, it 


replied 


| is excellent for the lungs and heart. The latter is 


excited to a more rapid action, and the lungs get full 


play. 

The doctor is in the habit of prescribing systematic 
stair climbing for all his patients who are suffering 
from one or lung trouble, and says that many a 
case of incipient consumption has been cured by the 
patient having to climb stairs. 


Don’t miss the last and the best of Harry Vogel’s Bushranger Stories in the new ROYAL just published. 
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THE CASE OF DR. EVERETT. 


By W. E. Dantex. 


I nap no wish to take up the case at all! To begin with 
I was not sent for till four days after the murder,—after the 
burial of the victim, in fact,—so that all traces of any value 
would be effaced by the time I arrived! Another thing, 
wo were £0 busy just then that a case three hours’ journey, 
from town, moet probably necessitating my presence for 
come little while, had no attractions for me. 

But the “ Chief” overcame my objections one by one, 
and arranged matters in such a way that in five hours from 
the time the summons had arrived I was stepping on to 
the platform of Shankdown Station. 

There I was met by a smart young police-officer, who 
came uptome with the words : 

“ Detective Meyrick, I believe, sir?” 

“ You are right” I replied, “and you are——? * 

“Ing r Jocelyn,” and having thus introduced himeclf, 
he led the way to where a carriage was in readiness. 

“Mr. Melroy’s carriage,” he explained. “ Will you drive 
straight to Rylstone House, the eceno of the murder ?” 

I signified my assent, and as soon as we had started, on 
learning that we had nearly an hour's drive before us, I 
asked him to tell me all that had occurred from a few days 
previous to the murder down to that moment, including 
the doctor’s account of how his patient met his death. 

Jocelyn at once complied, the gist of his story being con- 
tained in the following account : 

Some three weeks previous to his sudden death, Mr. 
Melroy, a man of some sixty years, wealthy and a bachelor, 
residing in # large isolated house in the suburbs of 
Shankdown, had been taken ill with a serious attack of 

influenza, complicated by pneumonia. 

He was attended by young Dr. Everett, to whom he had, 
during a previous illness, taken a great fancy. 

So great was his faith in the young doctor that even 
when it was feared he was dying he would allow no other 
medical man to enter his room. 

Ho had the best of nurses both day and night, yet nothing 
would satisfy the sick man but that Dr. Everett should 
eleep in the house as well. This the doctor agreed to do, 
though it was littleMeep he had; at the end of two wecks 
he was able to pronounce his patient out of immediate 
danger, though likely to need great care for a long while. 
Feeling badly in need of a good night's rest, that evening 
about ten o'clock, after seeing his patient comfortable and 
in ch of the night-nurse, Dr. Everett retired to his 
room, the door of which was exactly o ite that of his 
patient’s, though on the other side of the passage, so that 
if any unfavourable symptom showed itself the nurse 
could easily obtain his aid. 

The doctor fell into a sound slecp almost at once, from 
which ho awoke suddenly with a feeling of dread in his 
heart. He turned up the gas and looked at his watch; it 
was half-past one, he had slept barely two hours? His 
feeling cf uneasiness still remaining, he resolved to look in 
and sce how Mr. Mclroy was; so he ially dressed, and 
crossing the passage quietly opened his patient’s door. 

The room was in darkness and perfectly still, save for the 
heavy breathing of one of its occupants; he at once lit the 
gas, feeling surprised that the nurse had made no sign on 
his entrance ; no doubt she had careless!y fallen asleep. 

It was as he conjectured, she was sound asleep in a chair 
by the bedside. Without waking her, he stepped gently 
forward to look at his patient. What he saw there caused 
him to start and look yet closer; Mr. Melroy was dead, with 
an expression of agcny on his featmes that betokened a 
violent end! 

He stooped down and smelt the dead man’s lips; the 
faint 2 sour odour of prussic acid was unmistakablo— 
there been foul play! ; 

Dr. Everett at once violently pealcd the bell, and when the 
frightened servants hurried to the room a minute orso later, 
they found their master lying stiff and stark on the bed, 
while the doctor was endeavouring to rouse the nuree, who 

secmed stiangely drowsy. 

In a few stern words he told them what had occurred ; 
then he dispatched one ecervant for the police, another 
for more medical aid, while a third left to fetch Jamcs 
Gilbert, the dead mnan’s nephew and only living relative. 

This Gilbert had lived with his uncle from his boyhood, 
being to all intents and p his heir ; till, owing to his 
vicious life and ungrateful behaviour, his uncle given 
him a substantial sum to start life in another country, at 
the same time telling him he need expect nothing further 
from him during his lifetime or at his death. S 

That was more than ten years ayo,and though he was 
known to have returned to England, he had not made his 
appearance in Shankdown till his uncle’s illness, when he 
took rooms as near as possible to Rylstone House, calling 
almost every day to inquire for Mr. Melroy, who, however, 
absolutely refused to see him. 

iilbert was the last to arrive in answer to the hurricd 
summons, so that when he entered his uncle's room it was 
pretty well filled with doctors and police officers, 

On being told his uncle was dead, and the circumstances 
under which ho had met his death, Gilbert became great) 
excited, and turning suddenly to where Dr. Everett aaea 
stern and self- by the bedside, he shouted : 

“ And there stands the murderer! 
man!” 

At these words the doctor's face turned white—with rage 


many thought—and with an angry e he spran 
forward as though to seize his it the threat. ° 
He was stopped, however, by one the officers, who 


him with these words : 


“I arrest Dr. Richard Everett, for the murder of Mr, 
Malzoy adding half under his breath,“ it is only my duty, 
r, and you 


best come quietly !” 
The accueed man looked veune him as though seeking 


=s fricndly face; then, throwing up his head proudly, he 
t 
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“JT will come with you—but I warn you all, I am 

innocent!” 
e ° e e Bae 

The next day, when the news of Mr. Melroy’s murder was 
made known, T ith the subsequent arrest of Dr. Everett, 
the excitement in Shankdown was intense; the doctor's 
friends openly indigant and insulted, his enemice—for being 
ayoung man and clever, witha ot increasing practice, he 
had enemies amongst those of his profession—secretly 
rejoiced; and all, friends and enemies alike, eager to hear 
more of the mystery. 

The idea of suicide was brought forward, but was soon 
crushed, for Mr. Melroy was known to have been too weak 
to leave his bed unassisted, and there was no bottle found 
in the room which might have contained the poison, as 
there must have been had it been a case of suicide. 

Some accused the night nurse, Davies by name; but not 
only was there Jack of motive, it was discovered that a eup 
half-full of coffee found in the room was drugged wit 
opium ; the nurse stating that a servant had brought it to 
her as veual about ten o'clock, and that after drinking part 


of it she had fallen into a heavy sleep, being conscious of 
nothing till Dr. Everett had arouced her. 


What was mostly in the doctor’s favour, also, was absence 


of motive for the crime; what could he gain by the old 
man’s death ? 


The motive was supplied when after the funeral the dead 


man’s will was read, in which he left a!l he diced possessed 
of “to his trusted medical adviser and dear young friend, 
Richard Everett!” 


Public opinion at once veered round, and matters began 


to look black against the doctor. 


“Tt was then that you were cent for,” concluded my 


companicn, “ though if the ycung lady could have had her 
way, your summons would have come threo days earlier!” 


“ Who is tho young lady in question? ” I inquired. “ 
“ Miss Ludlow, the young lady Dr. Everett is engaged to,” 


he answered with a sinile, “ and a plucky one she is ; I believe 
she would fight every one of his accusers single-handed, if 
it would do him any good; she will not hcara word against 
him!” 


We wero drawing near the end of our drive when my 


companion said quictly : 


“T’ve found out one thing, sir, that fortunately did not 


come out at the inquest: when the remains of the coffee, 
part of which Nuree Davies said she drank, came to be 
analysed, it was fourd to contain enough opium tc kill two 
men!” 


The full significance of this fact came home to me at 


once, but all I said was: 


“That nurse must have a remarkable constitution, 


Jocelyn!” 


To whiclt he gravely assented. 
° e e ) ® 
Jocelyn had becn one of the officers called in the night of 


the murder, his knowledge of the position of the body, etc., 


proving of Le value to me in my examination of Mr. 
elroy’s and the doctor’s rooms. After thoroughly going 


over the interior of the house, we next went to the outside, 
scanning every window and door by which an entrance could 
have been made. 


1 next questicned the servants as to the events cf 


the night in question; and when I left the house 
that afternoon it was with my former conviction strength- 
ened—that the poison had been adminietered by one who 


knew well the ways of the household, and had easy access 


to the si. k-room; which conviction ccnsiderably narrowed 


the field of inquiry. 

We next drove to ree the accus d man, to whom we were 
admitted after some little delay. I found him to be a well 
built young fellow of some thirty years, with dark hair and 
complexion, strongly cut features, and clear grey eyes ; his 
voice was we!l modulated but very decisive, and his answers 
to my questions were clear and to the point. His account 
of the murder tallied exactly with Jocelyn’s; as he con- 
cluded he looked me square in the eyes in a way I like and 


said: 

“That is the truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

As Jocelyn and I re-entered the carriage, this {ime on 
the way to interview Nurse Davies, I remarked drily : 

‘ . He is not much like the accepted type of a murderer, 
is he?” 

“ Not much!” responded Jocelyn warmly, then continued 
to speak of the doctor in such high temas of praise and 
affection, that I began to see the accused man had in him 
an ally who would go through fire and water in his cause. 

Nurse Davics lived at a private surgical home in 
Shankdown, and we had the good fortune to find her in. 
She was a pretty little thing, very quiet and unassuming in 
manner ; but as she answercd my question I saw her brown 
eyes darken and flash in a way that betokened a passionate 
naturo underlying the calm extcrior. 

She gave mo all the infcrmation I required almost 
mechanically, as though repeating a well-learnt lesson, and 
without emotion. But when I spoke of Dr. Everett's arrest, 
I ae a quiver slightly and her eyes darken as though 
w rea 


“ You do not think him guilty?” she inquired, almost 


ly. 
shrugged my shoulders. “A detective’ 
no value,” I “ What he must te geengach 


afternoon’s and cvening’s work, though apparently I had 
learnt nothing of next morning before 
I left the rooms at my by the local chief 


constable, I received a visit from Miss 


begging me to do all in m 
"4 y power to 


Her manner was by turns defiant and 
memmuh cna'nve were Liaitaestnan erent ee oe 
the next sho feared appearances would be 
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and when, in farewell, she raised her pretty blue eyes all 
wet with tears to mine, and told me that “ after God, I was 


her chief hope,” I experienced a choking in my throat tha 
hardened detective seeking the ends of justion ought =e 


feel. 

The next few days were busy ones ; aided by Jocelyn I 
instituted searching inquiries in all directions, mostly into 
the not very creditable past of James Gilbert. That gentle. 
man was still residing in the neighbourhood, “ till he had 
seen his poor uncle avenged,” he said ; though when I learnt 
that by a former will made eleven years previous to his 
death Mr. Melroy had left everything to the said James 
Gilbert, it seemed to me his object was to cee the will 
benefiting Dr. Everett proved illegal, and himself rein- 
stated as his uncle’s heir. 

At length the day came when my chain of evidence 
seemed complete, Accordingly I sent a note to Nurse Davics 
asking her if it would inconvenicuce her to call at my rooms 
at seven o'clock that evening as there were one or two m 10 
questions I would like to put to her. In reply I had a note 
saying she would be with me at the specified time. 

“So far co good,” I soliloquiscd. 


The clock had barely struck seven when Nurse Davies 
was shown into the room where I was sitting; Jocelyn 
awaiting my orders in an inner room communicating with 
mire. She gave a quick glance round her as she entered, 
seeming relieved to find me alone. She was much paler 
than when I had first seen her, and the dark shadows under 
her eyes, serving to make them still larger, spoke eloquently 
of sleepless, anxious nights. 

“Good evening, nurec,” I said. “ You are a model of 
runctuility,” placing a chair for her as I spoke. “It is a 
shame to trouble you further in this painful case, but would 
you oblige me by recounting once more the part you took 
on that eventful night?” She looked rather surprised at 
my request, but without any comm<-nt she commenced : 

“IT had taken the place of the day-nurse at eight o’clock 
as usual, Mr. Melroy sleeping quietly at the time. Atabout 
a quartertoten the parlour-maid brought up my nightly cup 
of coffee, which I left untasted for ac mz little while, as just 
then Dr. Everett came into the room, t2lling me he was 
going to try and obtain a good night's rest, asking mo to 
call hm if anything went wrong. After walking round the 
room, looking at the medicine, etc.,and wishing Mr. Melroy 
—who was still drowsy—a gcod night, the doctor went out, 
clcsing the docr behind him. He had not been gone very 
long when I gave Mr. Melroy a dose of medicine, it being 
the ified time ; and having watched him sink into quiet 
slumber aguin, I turned my attention to my now nearly 
cold coffee. It was not at all nice, so I deenk only half of 
it, putting the cup back into the saucer; after that I went 
back to my chair by the bedside. The next thing I re- 
member is being violently shaken by Dr. Everett, and on 
recovering my tenses, I found Mr. Mch oy lying dead on the 
bed, mu while I slept!” 

“Do you remember seeing any bottle in the room which 
might have contained poison ? ” I inquired. 

She shook her head. 

“Nct one like this?” { asked, taking from my vest 
pocket a emall green bottle with a peculiar label on it. 

She started from her chair, and made as though she would 
snatch the bottle from my hands, gasping : 

“ Where did you age that? I thought it was——” then, 
seeing my eyes fixed inquiringly on her face, she sank back 
into her chair and made an attempt to regain her com- 
posure. 

I replaced the bottle in my pocket, saying: 

“My dear nurse, your nerves are upset. That bottle 
had nothing to do with the murder. It came into my hands 
in the ordinary way of business, the chemist having sold a 
similar bottle to an acquaintance of mine some five weeks 

Her cyes met mine unflinchingly, though her face was 
very ; sho was evidently not at all certain how much or 
al ittle I knew. 

“Now, just two more questions, and I think I shall hav 
feceicou'ull the Infomation Cyenete, be tastenes ' 

“Did you ever meet James Gilbert before last summer ? ” 

“ What has that to do with tho present case ?” she asked, 
biting her lip, while her dark eyes glowed fiercely. 

“ All or nothing,” I replied. “Surely there is no reason 
why you should not answer my question ?” 

“None at all, if it comes to that. I never met Mr. 
Gilbert before last summer, and then it was in my profes- 
mera! capacity ! ai . 

“ Yes, you nurs im through a nasty attack id 
fever,” I said musingly. i 7 ma TEhe 

Again she started. “How did you know?” she began, 
then checked herself. I kept my eyes on her face, and 
after a moment's silence she said with a good assumption of 
indifference: 

“ Your next and last question ?” 

“It is this. When do you and Mr. Gilbert expcct to te 
Twat do ?” she 

“1 you mean cried, starting to her feet 
= “ What are my private concerns to you? How dare 

“My dear nurse,” I interrupted, “you may be certain I 
should not interfere in your private cencerss needlessly. I 
asked that last question because I thought that in all 
probability you were not aware that James Gilbert is o 
married man!” 


If she was before, she was ghastly now. 

lanes Ginetn eon eke she repeated in a life- 
less tone; then with renewed hope, as a thought occurred to 
her: “ You lie!” she said hotly, “ You lie to suit your own 


1" 
“Unfortunately there fe mo room for doubt.” I lied. 
Weng clita perinatal Tras, he hes loss 
copy 
it through to theend. Then, lifting her white face, out of 
which her dark eyes gleamed strangely, she cried: 


A man of many faces. What? Yes, a man of many faces. Look in the ROYAL and you will see what we mean. 
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“« He shall suffer for thie; his oaths and protestations 
have proved valueless, nothing now shall hold me to mino! 
What do you want me to do?” tuming her eyes to 


mine. 

I saw that my opportunity had como at last. 

“T should like you to give me the true account of Mr. 
Melroy’s murder. I know the main facts, but the details 
would interest me greatly.” 

Here I touched a bell, in answer to which Jocelyn 
appeared, note-book in hand, and sat down quictly at tho 
table. She did not appear to notice his prescnce, sceming 
en with one idea—-revenge on the man who had so 
deceived her. 

After a momont’s silence, moistening her dry lips with 
her tongue she began: é 

“Jt was I, Mary Davies, who poisoned Mr. Mclroy at the 
instigation of his nephers James Gilbert. Last year I 
nursed this same Gilbert through a serious illness. He 
afterwards professed great affection for me, and when I 
joined the surgical home in this town about six months ago 
Gilbert and I corresponded rogularly. I knew of tho 
strained relations between Gilbert end his uncle, being 

rsuaded by his nephew that the fault was all on Mr. 

elrey’s side. hen his uncle was taken ill, and I was 
appointed his night nurse, I at once wrote to Gilbert; in 
reply to my letter ho told me he was coming here at cnco, 
but that it would be bettor for the plans he kad in hand for 
us to meet as strangers before others, at the same timo 
arranging & secret meeting-place. 

“He came, and I met him again and again quite 
unobserved. He discovered by soine mcans or other that his 
uncle had made a will in favour of Dr. Everett. I thought 
this grcssly unfair, and loving Gilbert as I then did, | fellin 
readily with his plans, which were: To administer poison to 
Mr. Melroy in such a manner that suspicion should fall on 
Dr. Everett, whose apparent guilt would be confirmed by my 
evidence. The will leaving all to Dr. Everctt wouid be 
disproved, when Gilbert would come into his uncle's poszes- 
sions by a former will and as only living relative. Afterthe 
trial was over, Dr. Everett convicted, and the affair faded a 
little from pcople’s minds, I was to | ecome Gilbert’s wife. 
He would sell up his uncle’s estate, realise all his property, 
and then we should leave England for ever, and start life 
anew elsewhere. 

“ Gilbert arranged everything. He procured the poison 
in London, and the opium for my use; he fixod tho very 
hour during which I must do the deed, and so dominated 
my will that I passively obeyed him without thought of 
right or wrong. 

“Whon the night cet aside for my purpose arrived I felt 
no tremor of conscicncs for the crime I was about to 
commit. Mr. Melroy could never be strong again I well 
knew, and I firmly believed he had treated most unjustly 
the man I then adored! So, about an hour after Dr. Everett 
had gone to bed, I poured out a dose of medicine, into that 
I dropyed the prussic acid, and approaching the bedside 
propped up my patient, and bade him drink the potion. He 
was very drowsy, and obeyed me half mechanically. I laid 
him down again, then fearing lest in his struggles he 
should make a noise, I held a pillow overhisface! He was 
very feeble, and in a very fow minutes all was over: my 
victim was dead ! 

“ Hastily replacing the pillow, I crossed the room to where 
wy coffee was waiting, and drinking one half of it, poured 
into the remainder the Rovures opium Gilhert had given 
me, ing the paper that contained it, together with the 

bottle that had held the poison, into the bosom of my 
dress! 


“This done, I turned out the gas and, ro-crossing the room, 
sat by the bedside of my victim! I felt no remorse for 
wha‘ I had done, wy mind being fixed on the happy days I 
should enjoy as Gilbert’s wife; the only remorse I havo 
suffered at all was from the fear that an innocent man 
should suffer for my sin, though I well knew his innocence 
being proclaimed would put an end to Gilbert’s hopes! 

“Jn what seemed to me a very short while Dr. Everett 
came into the room, and lighting the gas, came to look at 
his patient, I, of couree, feigning deep sleep. The rest of the 
story you know well, how suspicion fell on the doctor, thus 
enabling me to destroy the evidence of my guilt! Afy guilt, 
did I say ? ” and she Lecame excited, “ it was not my guilt, I 
was but an instrument in the hands of that traitor, poor 
trust:ng fool that I was!” As she ceased speaking, she sank 
back in her chair as if exbaustej, remaining in a state of 
apathy even when Jocelyn came forward and formally 
arrested her for the murder of Mr. Meloy in conjunction 
with James Gilbert. 

Gilbert, who seemed to have no idea that his guilt was 
suspected, was arrested that same evening, and I shall never 


forget his expression of baffled rage and cowardly fear when 
ho heard that his dupe, Nurse Davies, had le full con- 
easion ! 


e e e e * 

Some three months afterwards I was again in Shankdown, 
this time as witness to a marriage, that of Dr. Everett and 
Miss Ludlow, which was made an occasion of A eo rejoicing 
and festivity, the bridegroom having come through, safely 


and with honour, an o: such as few men have to pass 


through in this world. 
And so ended “ The Case of Dr. Everett!” 
i fee 


“No,” said the confident youth, “I shall not trudge 
along in the beaten track. I shall not devote my mind 
to hnm-drum duty.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked the school- 
master. 

“TI am goin to strike away from the beaten path. 
Tm mete lave footprints on the sands of time. 

- Well: you want to be careful.” 


“T have energy and abili 
* Yes, but you want to 
leave f 
of a lot 


e careful, too. Trying to 
ints on the sands of time has been the cause 
people getting stuck in the mud.” 
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‘Rome not built in a day. But at least other city was, 
“ YA and look at the illustrated article 


BOER PRISONS FROM THE 
INSIDE. 


You are Betrer OvTsiDE THAN INSIDE ONE 
OF THESE ESTABLISHMENTS. 


P.W. has recently interviewed a returned UVitlander, 
who gave some interesting information regarding the 
interior of Boer prisons : 

“The writers on Transvaal affairs in this country, who 
lave assumed, because the mines have yielded the 
Transvaal Republic an income of something over 
£3.000,C00 a year, that the miners must necessarily be 
well off, have n quite wrong. 

“ Whether material comforta, which, after all, are the 
main consideration of life, will he more plentiful should 
Johannesburg come under the British Crown, Iam not 
prepared to say. but this I do know, that with provisions 
always dear and money generally scarce, personally I 
frequently grew so weary of feeding that I s metimes 
used to Lreak out, with the resuit that T had for a time 
‘toacecpt the hospitality of one of Oom Paul's hotels, the 
officials of which covld be recognised by the initials 
S.A.R.P. (South African Republic Police). 

“ Piay understand that by becaking out Ido not mean 
that I committed any serious crime, unless expressing 
an unfavourable opinion of the Boer police in a loud 
voice can ke considered a crimizal offenc>. 

* All L had todo to get insile a Transvaal gaol was to 
simply say—when British prestige was lowest in the 
Transvaa!—that tie Bcers were in most respects far 
infericr to us. 

“This was sufficient to secure my admittance to one of 
the largest of the two Transvaal prisons, which is in 
Jobannesburg—a huge stone building on the summit of 
Hospital Hill. 

“ All the Boers religiously believe that the population 
of the Gold city is comprised of three classes: I. Those 
who have been in prison elsewhere (N.B.—This class in 
their opinion embraces the entire community) ; 2. Those 
who ought to be in prison (a goodly numer these) ; and 
3. Those who will find their way there s me time or 
other. As the belief embraces all fcreigners, they have 
bu'lt a huge pris: n. 

“ As showing what a primitive people the Boers are, 
and how slowly our civilisation makes headway amongst 
them, the same puzzled incredulous look passed over the 
face of the Boer gacler two years ago, as it did six years 
before when on l:anding me a plate, mug and spoon, all 
of tin, I said: 

“+But you have forgotten tke soap.” 

“ Six years before my threat to complain to the British 
resident if they persisted in treating me like an animal 
was laughed at, but two years ago they had a notion of 
what would hapyen. and the soap was forthcoming 

“Still, I rea ‘- believe the gaolers on both occasions 
thought I was mad. 

“ Shortly before I left, which was just at the moment 
when the British lion was recovering from the humilia- 
tion of the Jameson Raid. the authorities added a towel, 
a tin becket for drinking purposes, and a straw 
mattress, which, as the floors are of stone, was highly 
appreciated. 

“The dietary, I Lelieve, however, has never been 
altered. 

“Fancy people who are supposed to be wal'owing in 
the lap of Iuxury voluntarily going to prison because 
even half a pound of mealie meal ccoked to a ‘pap,’ 
and served at daybreak, ard a pound loaf of bread and 
ditto of meat at mid-day are better than nothing. 

“ A medical periodical tells us that the Anglo-Saxon is 

ven to over-feeding. To break the race of such bad 

abits they should try Johannesburg Prison f: r a week. 
Cunning and suspicious as the Boer temperament is 
they are no match for some of the inmates. 

“ Being religious they fall an easy prey to their keen- 
witted charges. . 

“Knowing that they regard with special favour 

risoners with a talent for hymn singing. a scoundrelly 

renchman, a bar loafer, and a desperado of the worst 
type, during one of-my visits, started Salvation Army 
meetings the moment he got inside. 

* The Kaffir prisoners were kicked and dragged to these 
meetings by the big Boer ganlers, and as they did not 
understand any language but t:eir own mace to sing 
the tunes. é : 

“*Why not sing and pray,’ this hypocrite has fre- 

uently said to me. ‘It no hurt you and so ee them 
that you call ycurscif invalid and get fowl. Much 
better than bech, voila!’ 

“Should the meut disagree with your digestion, there 
is a doctcr in the prison who, being too lazy to work, 
the Beers allow to remain cn condition that he attends 
the sick prisoners and signs all death certificates. 

“This medical man will treat you professionally pro- 
viding at the outset you buy one of his canvas water- 
bottles, which are made for him by Kaffir prisoners to 
avoid being pbysicked, for poyihing #F to a eovereign. 

is 


“ As the fellow has a liking for whisky and cigars, you 
never thrive under his treatment untess you have plenty 
of loose cash for these luxuries. 


“There are always a few Boer prisoners in this geo, 
but as long as they declare they are_sure rifle shots, 
know cover, and denounce the British, they are 
certain of good treatment. 


y. 
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“The most jovial desperado I ever mt in the Trans- 
vaal was an Enviishman, who one day, minaging to get 
hold of a revolver, locked himee'f in a room with a 
number of Boer policemen, forced one to exchan.se 
clothes with bim, and then, revolver in hand, warched 
right through the prison, compelled the guards to 
salute him, got outside, and, seizing the first horse he 
found, rode straizbt for the veldt. 

_" Although the Boers shrink from all mining specuia- 
tions, they are, as is well known. inordinateiy fond 
of the yellow mete], especially the prison officials, purtly 
on xecount of the smallness of their pay. 

“ Bribery and es‘apes used to be so common that at 
one time they attracted tittle altention. A large sum 
is necessary row to secure release. 

~ Not long since a gaoter refus. d to aid the escape of a 
prisoner whese Inngs were affected ly dust fever for 
less than £200 in English sovereigns. 

* In due cours: the cab outside took the prisoner, and 
the Boer went to bed gloating over his treasure. lis 
disgust when he found that the sovereigns were on'y 
gilded chillings may well be imagined. 

* Boer prisoners are generally favoured with a separate 
ceil for sleeping. 

“With other nationalities the proportion is sixteen 
blacks to four whites, bars separating the two colours. 
Boer gzolera make a point of regularly flogging the 
Kaffir to keep their muscles in good order and their 
hatred of the blacks from cooling. 

* When a Boer peliceman arrests a Uitlander the first 
thing he does is to hurry him of to gaol in order that 
he inay be deprived of all dangerous weapons. During 
this process, any money the accused may have on him is 
certain to disappear. 

* You ermplain, but no notice is taken. Are not the 
Titlaneers thieves who would rob the Boers of their 
country, and are not all thieves liars as well? But if 
the Boer police are thieves, the fire brigade are worse. 

On one ovcasion they set fire to the house of a grocer, 
who was in prison fur ejecting a Boer policeman who 
insisted on being granted credit. and then charged the 
unfortunate wife with incendiarism. 

“ But, being as clumsy at kindling fires as they are at 
extinguishing them, they did the job so badly that 
when the poor grocer’s friends went to the scene of 
the conflagration next morning they found nothing had 
been destroyed ; but the stock had vanished. 

“Suspecting the truth, they raided the house of one 
member of the brigade, and found, not only enough 
groceries to set up a store, but a vast quantity of other 
plunder, wl:ich had been, no doubt, acquired in precisely 
the sume way. 

“This case, I believe, was laid before the Government, 
but nothing came of it. 

“There may be hard labour in the Transvaal prisons, 
but I never saw any, possibly because the officials were 
too lazy t» enforce it. For sleeping at any hour of the 
day, a Boer gaoler is hard to beat. As ours seldom 
were astir before 8 o'clock, we ourselves never rose till 
that hour.” 

eet f 


THEY say that money does not bring happiness. This 
is an experiment, however, which everyone wishes to 
try for himeelf. 

“ ReMEMBER who ycu are talking to, sir!” said an 
indignant parent to a fractivus boy; “I'm your 
father!” 

* Well, who's to blame for that?” said young im- 
pertinence. “Taint me.” 

ee 2 oe 
Sue: “Your friend, Mr. Palette, is an artist, I pre- 


sume.” 
He: “Oh, no; Jack is a hard-working business 


: “Indeed! He was buying tube paints.” 

He: “ Yes, I know. He finishes exhibition pictures 
for ycung ladies at fashionable boarding-schools.” 
—rto—_ 


A GrRL lost her bracelet, and advertised a liberal 
reward for its recovery. About a fortnight after, a 
coarse-looking man called at her residence with the 
missing trinket. In spite of the rough treatment it had 
received, she recognised it at once, and asked rather 


arg 2d 3 3 
* How came you to get it all ecratched and dented in 
this fashion ?” 


** Well, miss,” exp!ained the man, “you see I had no 
gal of my own, so I used it for a dog collar.” 


IT 1S READY FOR You. 
The Wonderful Talking Puzzle is Ready. 


E: e has an equal chance. 
co w and children all can do it. 


It will amuse you for hours. 
You will never tize of it. 


A 8100 PRIZE FOR SOLVING IT. 


or nearly so. If you don’t believe this get the 
“ A Record in Town Building.” 
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WEE ENDING 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guinezs a column. 


REPLIES. 


4711. How is it that Land Birds, when in Mid-Ocean, 
although at First very Tame, Instinctively 
Recover their Native Wildness on Approaching 
Land? 


Darwin has shown that the fcar of man is an acquired 
and not a native instinct, and from this we may infer 
that with other acquired instincts it would more 
readily be lost or fall into abeyance than those instincts 
that are inborn, With strange surroundings, animals 
tend to loze these acquired instincts, as is well shown 
by the cowardice of the house-dog in a strange house, 
the unruliness of the horse in strange harness, and the 
like. The land bird in mid-ocean, being bereft of its 
accustomed landmarks, loses with them its acquired in- 
stincts, until the sight of land restores its contidence in 
itse'f and gives it back all its faculties. A tameness 
from a similar cause has often been noticed in wild 
animals during convulsions of nature, floods, and fire, 
aud it is well-known tlat panic, sucb for example us is 
produced by a fire at s7a, falling into the water, or a 
sestilence, will bring into abeyance all a man’s acquired 
instincts, und reduce him to the primitive instincts of 
a brute beast. 


4714. Has any Judge in this Country Passed Sentence 
on a Prisoner in French? 


At the Old Bailey on the 21st September, 1898, Louis 
Mailard, a French shoe-maker, pleaded “ yuilty” to a 
charge of unlawfully wounding Leon Le Sage, a fellow- 
countryman. Mr. C. F. Gill und Mr. Randolph prose- 
cuted, and at the re.juest of the Court Mr. Guy Stephen- 
sonappeared for the prisoner. It appears that onthe 1&th 
June la;t year the two men had been drinking together, 
and in the “ Horseshoe ” public-house, Charlottz Street, 
Fitzroy Square, they quarrelled about a woman, and the 
prosecutor was stabbed in the abdomen. The wound 
was a serious one, and for a time the prosecutor's life 
was despaired of. The jury found the prisoner guilty 
of wounding with intent to do grievous bodily | Sa 
and the prisoner was sentenced to eceven years’ penul 
servitude. Mr. Justice Darling passed sentence in 
French—an unusual circumstance at the Old Bailey. 


8719. In which Country is the Coronation of a Sovereign 
Performed with the Greatest Magnificence ? 


Russia. Everything connected with tke ceremony is 
intended and calculated to impress the spectators—and 
through them the nation—with the power and material 
wealth of the throne. No less than £3,000,000, i.c., over 
four times as much as that voted for the coronation of 
Queen Victoria, was expended by the Government on the 
occasion of the coronation of the present Tsar; and if to 
this be added the amount lavishly cpent by the municipal 
authorities of Moscow and other Russian cities, and by 
the representatives of other Powers, the total is estimated 
to have been between four and five millions sterling. 
The coronation robe of the Tsarina cost £40,000, One 
jewel she wore was estimated at £200,000, and the 

ness of the horses taking part in the procession cost 
£100,000. The magnificence and impressiveness of the 
spectacle culminated when the Emperor, taking the 
sceptre and globe, seated himself on his throne, while 
the long list of his Imperial titles—over fifty in number 
—was proclaimed, followed by peals of bells, salvoes of 
artillery, and the shouts cf the people. Dr. Creighton 
says it was an exhibition of national sentiment on a 
mighty scale which focussed many national character- 
istics, and was carried out as a great national mission 
regardless of cost. 


QUESTIONS. 


4751. Which is the most important factor in perfecting a language ? 

4752. What was the queerest way ever taken by an Eng’ prince 
oblize h's father to Ad his delta. wy te 

4753, Which of precious stones has mcst increased in value 
dur ug Her Majesty's 1eign P 

475+. Who was the first English Statesman who was neither a prince 
nor a priest ? 

4755. Has a threat to make a commoner a 
English hing bo extort money from a subject? 

kal Is a ceren:ony of baptism ever applied to animals in the 
exen 
p 432. Which Britixh gencral made the mcet money out of war? 


4753, Which is the most striki: fc: 
“ things which were once ‘Souda ee cation of the taying 


ever been ure] by an 


479, Why do birds lo-e their colour in coufinement ? 
4700. W was tLe nest stroke of business ever transacted P 
CONDITIONS. 
= 
We shal} be glad to receive from cur readers replies to 
ahed here. Each reply must bear the writer's name and Pom Rag Rid ne 
he best reply sees a etiom, and ehald ut the rate of two aac mn 
ew all matter printed. The same reader nay send replies t anv number of 
queries, whether hiv own or nwt. E.aveh per should be marked “ 
top eh bend corner, and answers to the 


post 
aper iaduted. Payment will ont 
Lape he -p'ire ure Laced must be rid 


Some women have to work hard in England. But i H 
i he por ae in many other countries th 


j dile, the kangaroo, the elephant, the 


4720. Which was the Last Occasion on which Public 
Penance was Done in an English Church? 

In former times persons guilty of grievous and 
notorious offences were required to make open confes- 
sion, and further to make satisfaction for the scandal 
given by their bad example, by doing penance publicly 
in a white sheet in their parish church. The sheet was 
used to skow clearly toeveryone which was the offender. 
The last time that public penance was done in an 
English church was on Sunday evening, July 30th, 1882, 
when a man named Hartree, in the Church of All Saints, 
East Clevedon, made an open confession of immorality, 
and promised to perform the penance thus imposed on 
him ty the vicar. Full reports of the affair appeared 
in the West-country Press at the time. No white sheet 
was used on this occasion. The last case in which one 
was used appears to have been one in St. Bridget’s 
Church, Chester, in 1851. But cn that occasicn the 
penance was not public, the church door being locked. 
In the previous year, however, public penance in a white 
sheet was done in a country church in Essex, and a 
similar thing occurred in Ditton Church, near Cam- 
bridge, in 1849. 

4721. Why are the Fingers of the Hand of Different 
Lengths, with the Longest in the Middle? 

This would appear to be the result of inheritance. 
The normal number of digits in the fore-limb of verte- 
brated animals is five, and they usually lengthen towards 
the middle. This is seen as far Lack as the Triassic 
epoch in the fossil footprints of Amphibia. Amongst 
living types of life it appears in animals as far 

| removed from cach othcr as the tortoise, the croco- 
seal, the 
lion, the mouse, the but, and the monkey. The 
purpoee cf the varying lengtb, with the longest digit in 
the middle, is probubiy to give an expanded base to the 
foot, und consequently great stability with little weight. 
The came t of foot would te likely to be transmitted 
by the law of heredity, even to those animals to whom 
the progressive lengthening of the digits would be no 
mater‘al advantage. Hence its ceeurrence in the hand 
of man, though it is conceivable that it would be useful 
to primitive men, and therefore would not be eliminated 
in the evolution of the race. 


4724. What would Happen to the Moon if the Earth 
Suddenly Ceared to Exist? 


Her fute wonld depend on several circumstances. 
Her proper motion is now he!d in check by the earth's 
attraction, which converts it into a circular motion 
round us. If we ceased to be, this motion would Le in a 
straight line at right angles to a line joining the centres 
of the earth and moon. The force that carries her 
round the sun in the earth's crbit would continue to 
act, but this would be complicated by her proyer motion, 
which again wou'd depend upon her positicn at the time 
of our disappearance. If she was full, her proper motion 
would be cdded to that of the earth’s orbital motion, and 
if new it would be subtracted, Lut as it is only a thirtieth 
part, it won'd nct be an important cddition. If she 
was in her first quarter, it would act in a direction away 
from the eun, and might curry her into space, and if 
she was in third quar‘er, it would set towards the sun and 
would probably precipitate her into that luminary. If, 
however, one of the other planets happened to fall in her 
new track, she would probably Leccme again a moon, or 
she might fall into one of them and be destroyed. The 
removal of the Eurth would probably upset the whole 
solar system, so any foecust cannot ke very trust- 
worthy. 

4722. Which was Frobably the Most Valuable Life ever 
Lest in Battle ? 

That of Gustavus Adolphus. King of Sweden, who 
fell in the battle of Lutzen, in November 1632. He was 
a man of the most noble character, perfectly unstained 
by the self-seeking which diegreced eo many eelf-styled 

mpions of religion at the time of the strugyles which 
followed the Reformation in Germany. Possessed of 
great natural ability and thoronghly educated, he 
mounted the throne at the age of eighteen and speedily 
put a stop to the domestic disorders which were 


Mr. Ricnre..o: “Miss De Slimm is 


L Miss evidently a 
woman of many fine points.” 
Rival Belle: “1 should say so. Did you see her 
elbows?” : 
— ste 
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distracting Sweden. Next he made successful war upon 
Russia and Denmark, concluded a favourable six years’ 
truce with Poland, and at the age of twenty. 
six found himself free to ca out his long- 
cherished scheme of stepping into the troubled arena 
of the German religious wars as the disinterested 
champion of Protestantism. With a splendidly disci- 
lined army he marched south, carrying all before him, 
 feating even the aged and ever victorious Tilly, 
until he met his fate on the plains of Lutzen, falling 
loriously in the hour of victory. The effect on the 
Protestant cause and the future of Germany of the 
death of such a man is simply incalculable. At the 
very least, had he lived he would soon have ended a 
struggle which was destined to rage long and bitterly. 
The most famous Englishman who ever fell in battle 
was Lord Nelson, who died at Trafalgur in 1805; Lut 
in his case we may say his life’s work was finished, 
and the French power annihilated for that generation. 
A more striking instauce of a man dying when he cou!d 
be least spared occurs in our his‘ory in the case of Jolin 
Hampden, who fell at Chalgrove Field in 1643, shortly 
after the outbreak of the Civil War. Of him Macaulay 
said that had he lived he would have been the 
Washington of England, and he had certainly shown 
statesmanlike abilities which might have produced a 
more permanent settl.ment than was pcssible for the 
more purely military talents of Cromwell. 
4725. Has a Country ever been Saved from Foreign 
Conquest Ly Means of a Domestic War? 

We have the authority of Herodotus for answering 
this question in the affirmative. In the fifth centu 
B.c., the Athenians were engaged in a war wit 
their maritine neighbours, the inhabitants of the 
island of Avgina, but the fleet of the Aginetans 
placed the Athenians at a great disadvantage. It 
was now that Themistocles came forward with his 
celebrated propoeal to convert Athens into a maritime 

wer by the creation of a navy, without which he saw 
it would be impossible for his countrymen to humble 
their rival. He ulso foresaw that, in the event of a 
Persian invasion of Greece, a powerful navy would be 
the best protection against the barbarians. His advice 
was taken, though rather out of jealousy of gina than 
from apprelension of prospective danger from Persia. 
A fleet of two hun ships was built, and a decree 
was passed that twenty new ships should be added 
annually. A few years later the threatened invasion 
came, and the glorious naval victory of Salamis justified 
the sagacity of Themistocles. “And thus,” writes 
Herodotns, “the Aginetan war saved Greece by com- 

lling the Athenians to make themselves a maritime 
ower. 
4726. Is there in the World an Island where no 
is Allowed to Reside? done 

This is true of the small island of Pu-tu, in the 
Chusan Archipelago. This cluster of islands lies off 
the Chinese coast to the north-east of Ning-po. and 
Pu-tu is situated to the east of Chusan, the eat of 
the group. Pu-tu is regarded as sacred. It is covered 
with Buddhist temples, pagodas and monasteries, and 
is inhabited exclusively by priests, no laymen being 

apie fox mele at it. * 

at Considerable Extent of Territory is Destined 
Probably to Change Hands Next?” 

There can hardly be a doubt that the Transvaal is 
destined within no very long period—even if the present 
difficulties do not rvctpltate the event—to find its true 
place in the fold of the British Empire. The im- 
possibilities of the existing condition of affairs 


are fast approaching a point when the yrami 
standing on its apex a finally totter at 


fall into our hands for reconstruction. In the Far 
East, China furnishes ancther illustration of a vast 
region which is being practically prospected and pegged 
out by the t Eavepens Powers in view of a future 
and probably not far distant redistribution of territory. 
It may Le regarded as almost certain that the death of 
the Emperor of Austria, which cannot in the order of 

atare be long delayed, will let loose forces that will 
rob his successor of much of what now constitutes the 


Austrian Empire, 
Guarantee 


Ocean 
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PRISONERS WHO CONDUCT 
THEIR OWN DEFENCE. 


Tuey Cur Sap Ficurses 1n Court SomMETIMES, 


A Person arraigned nowadays for a crime of any 
magnitude will, even if friendless and penniless, experi- 
ence littie difficulty in securing counsel on his behalf. 
There is a vast difference, however, between professional 
assistance retained by virtue of a respectable fee and 
the briefiess barrister picked up in court. The latter's 
knowiedge of the case he represents is often entirely 
overshadowed by his appalling ignorance of it. 

“ Did you see me steal the pocket-book ?” questioned 
a prisoner docked on that charge, who had declared that 
he'd have no wigs on his side barring his honour's. 

I did,” answered the witness firmly. The accused 
slowly wandered his gaze round the building as he 
revolved another query. 

“ Are you sartain it was me?” 

« Quite certain.” 

“Then you are a Jiar!” with which asseveration the 
defence abruptly closed. 

Uther prisoners do not display the same conciseness, 
however, and have to be drawn up by the Couwt 
repeatedly. In another petty larceny case recently the 
prisoner, after attempting to cast doubt on the sobriety 
of bis accuser, asked with startling deliberateness : 

“ Weren't you once convicted of theft and once again 
for perjury ?” 

For 3 moment the prosecutor was staggered by the 
gross impert'nence of the questicns, and with the rapid 
paling of his face spectators actually thought the 
prisoner had scored. It was but a wild hazard, how- 
ever, and the judge came promptly to the rescue. Muny 
prisoners, not lacking in education, industriously peg 
out a line of defence on paper while on remand; but 
what with excitement and onl shia they frequently 
do move injury to their case than the prosecution. A 

instance of this cou'd be had in a case tried by 
cne of our best known:criminal judges not long ago, and 
which must almost inevitably have resulted in acquittal 
but for the accused himeelf. 

A shop bad been broken into and articles of consider- 
able value taken away. 

There was Rae the prisoner evidence only of the 
flimsiest kind, but being a well-known thief, and having 
been seen prowling about the neighbourhood of the 
burglary, he was arrested on suspicion. His alibi was 
far from Hebb re but the Heemitirnae: Laer 
strike out beyond the prisoner’s biography, was rapidl: 
collapsing. on an unexpected thing iebpested. a 

“Where's the ‘swag’ if I cracked the crib?” 
exclaimed the accu with malignant satisfaction, 
interrupting Crown counsel. 

“Nothing bas been recovered, my lud,” interposed 
the learned gentleman; “but under a back window of 
this plundered shop was found an iron bar, which 
probably pertained to the crime.” 

“Then you're quite wrong,” yelled the prisoner, in a 
fatal burst of triumph. “‘Tbere wasn’t no jemmy nor 
iron on the job.” ‘ 

cli perceiving his blunder, he floundered on 
making bad worse, and in one brief minute was as good 
as convicted on confession. 

Very different was the procedure rene geo by another 
“ previuusly convicted,” who, unaided professionally 
squeezed himself from a position of great menace by 
some really clever tactics. A witness positively depoced 
that he had seen the man, then facing him in the dock, 
jump out of a window of a villa bare y 200 yards away, 
and make off across some fields. itness cuve chase, 
and cuught up nearly half a mile beyond. The defence 
concentrated itself upon showing that the wrong man 
had been caught. 

“The weather wasn't very clear at the time,” admitted 
the witness in rep'y to accused. 

“F , wasn't it?” 

“ No, not fi —well, very slightly. He might have 
lost sight of his quarry for a moment, but that he had 
caught the right man he was itive. Indeed, he had 
had a terrible struggle to hold him. Possibly 300 yards 
exened him fromthe plundered house, but his eye- 
sight was ; 

* You had glasses dangling from a string when I saw 

ou,” rocpediad the defen . No wise perturbed. 

“ Quite likely; he had just put a paper aside when he 

saw accused.” 

“New, my lord,” exclaimed the prisoner, turning to 
the bench with great earrestness, “is it likely that a 
man with glasses on, meant only for reading print, 
could teli anyone at a distance of maybe a quarter of a 
mile, or more, for he can't say to a hundred yards, 
and the weather thick? They would only make him 
see double. Or again, oe honour, could he possibly 
keep his quarry in sight over them hilly fields where 
the mist would be still thicker? As for catching him 
witb such a start, he'd Lack himself to g:ve witness a 
day in a week end beat him. Of course he struggled 
when gripped by the threat by an escaped lunatic, as 
he thoug a as you might yourself, your honour.” 

Rarely had the court witnessed such discomfiture of 
the prosecution at the hands of a prisoner, and one. too, 
whose acquittal had se2m:d the veriest straw clutch. 
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A Mendacious Miss. 


HER name was Katherine; she knew— 

Or thought she did—things small and great, 
And so, with this conceit in view, 

She called herself Prognosti Kate. 


But she would palter much with truth, 
Politely called exaggerate ; 

And some for this ca led her, forsooth, 
Mendacions Miss Prevari Kate. 


She treated all hypothesis, 
As data, known, determinate; 
Or vice versi, and for this 
The critics called her Alter Kate. 


Still, as a lexicon she could 
A deal of information state; 
And for this lot she understood 
She was yclept Miss Indi Kate. 


She took the rostrum after while, 
And got to be renowned and g:cat; 
Made reputation from her guile, 
And joined u lecture Syndi Kate. 


——_+ j= —_ 


Where it ‘* Never Rains, but Pours.” 


You can expect a shower at Panama about three 
o'clock every afternoon during the rainy season. The 
rest of the day and evening after six o'clock is delight- 
ful, and no one thinks of carrying an umbrella, but at 
Colon it rains all the time, and, according to the old 
proverb, “it never rains but it pours.” It seems as if 
the bottom had dropped cut of the sky. 

Colon and Panama are forty-seven miles apart. The 
rainfall at Panama is about ninety-two inches annually, 
or alout eight feet. The rainfall at Colon is 250 inckes 
annually, or about twenty-one feet, and the people get 
it :ll in five months, an average precipitation of four 
feet a month 

It takes nll the rest of the year for the people to 


get dry. 
eet eee 


Cattle Afloat. 


THERE is a general and mistaken idea that cattle ar2 
treated with great cruelty on beard the ships which 
bring them across the Atlantic. At four o'clock in the 
morning every beast is wat. red and then a litt'e hay is 

iven. 
. After the men have breakfasted the cattle get a 
quantity of maize, as much og they can eat, and are 
then bedded down. In the afternoon, if the weather be 
at ull warm, the cattle are again watered, and are then 
riven a big feed of hay, as much, in fact, 28 can be put 
in front of them. 

Generally, the whole lower deck of the ship is given 
up to the cattle. It is partitioned off in long lanes, 
which again are divided by crossbeaws into pens, each 
holding four animals, the passages between the lanes 
teing eo narrow that a man can hardly force bis way 
tLrough. 

Tie pens themselves, however, are roomy, 
affording ample space for the beasts to lie down when 
they wish to. 

‘the cattleman’s life is a hard one while the | easts are 
on board, but, by way of compensation, he enjoys com- 
plete id'eness on lisa return trip to America. Still, 
except for the “ bess" cattleman and his thr-e or four 
reguiar hands, there are but few men who make it a 
regu'ar cecupation. The gangs are chiefly made up of 

oung fellows who are “ dead broke” and trying to get 
ome, tramys teking a change of air, and men out of 
work. 


SEND FOR YOUR ONOMAN. 


OsomMancy is a novel and most interesting devclopment of the 
ordinary unagram, hy which the actual letters of any name are 
ingeniously rearranged, so that they form a sentence humourous 
or sentimental, descriptive cr prophctic, :atirical or compli- 
mentary, as the enec nay to. ¥ 

We liave heen co fortunate as to secure the services of the only 
expert who has made a epecial study of ae ee fal art, and the 
ae given below are sufficient proof of his signal success and 
skill. 

Any of our readers who my wish to know what myst'c legend 
or mersage is hidden in their name, must send their full Christian 
and Surname legibly written, with stamps to tle valu: of six- 

nee, and a stamped addressed enve!ope under cover, to The 

‘ditur, Pearson's Weekly, Henrictta Street, London, with the 
word ** Onoman”’ on the corner opposite to the stamp. 

Fach name must be sent separately, and it will help our 
mecialist to f'nd an appropriate Onoman if some particulars of 
the ge, 1 osition, ane circumstances of the senders are briefly 


ven. 
Z If it should ever ha tlat no ratisfactory ecntence can be 
evo ved the stamps will be return. d. 
‘the cditcr reserves the right to publish a selection of the results 
from lime to time. Here are two specimens of Onomans: 
Dorotny Mary Baxer (“‘O marry the dark boy.””) 
Caartes H. Srvrceun (“O preacher's lungs.”’) 
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Fi.P.’S WHO HAVE LIVED ON 
NEXT TO NOTHING. 


Some or TuoEm Have Hap Wacers You Wovutp Scorn, 


—_— 


Mvcu as has been said about the late Robert Wallace, 
M.P., his wit, bis scholarship, and his unfaltering 
intellectual honesty, there is one interesting fact in con- 
nection with his carcer that has not yet been made 
public. P.W. hastens to record it to his credit. One of 
the most difficult places for a poor man to succced in is 
the House of Commons. Yet Wallace, who at the time 
of his tragic death there was one of the most popular 
men in the House, had, when he first entered it, a 
terrible struggle to go through. 

With characteristic thoroughness he abandoned 
nearly all his journalistic and other work, and gave him- 
self up tothe service of his constituents. The result 
was, for some time, very ood for the constituents, but 
very uncomfortable for Wallace. 

ut he was not by any means the only man who bad 

to go throngh a similar ordeal—how trying a one only 
those who know St. Stephen's can tell. The late 
redoubtable Mr. Biggar, when fighting single-handed 
with Parnell against the whcle House, found a 
“shortage” in his means. He pluckily made up for 
this by going acroas to a quiet Ee . and lunching off “a 
bitter and sandwich,” while his foes dined on 
the best of the land—a fact that did not make him love 
them any harder. During the whole period of the 
Parnell Commission he took his “ dinner ” at the A.B.C. 
shop adjoining the Law Courts, and it consisted of a 
cup of tea, poland buiter, anda pennyworth of plain 
cake. The writer met him there frequently. 

John Morley once edited a atest, PADee for thirty 
shillings a week, to which his friend, Robert Buchanan, 
who told the world all about it, contributed for an even 
smaller salary. Charles Bradlaugh at one period of his 
career lived at something under ten shillings a week, in 
order to pay off’some debts. 

On cne occasion a certain Irish M.P., who shall be 
nameless, was so reduced in his resources that process 
servers were waiting for him outside the House. Now, 
the House was just on the point of Lc Ae , and 
the M.P. was desirous of getting over to Ire! z So 
long as he remained at St. Stephen's he could not, of 
course, bé served; but did he attempt to leave, he 
would, he knew, be pounced on. 

His friends solved the matter in a very clever manner. 
They got a boat alongside the Terrace, into which the 
hard-pressed legis!ator jumped and made good his 
escape unknown to his tormentors. 

No one has had a greater experience of living on next 
to nothing than has Mr. John Burns. When firet he 
was asked to represent the workers of Battersea he 
agreed to do so on the understanding that he was paid 
£3 a week—an sgreement his constituents very cheer- 

fully undertook, but sometimes, not greatly to their 
| ast (fl forgot to carry out. 

In this connection there is a very amusing story 
told. Burns was playing cricket one Saturday after- 
noon in Battersea Park. One of tho assembled 
proletariat observed “ that that was the man they kept.” 

Burns heard the remark and stop the game 
instantly. He insisted on the grumbler giving his 
name and heing detained while the books of the Batter- 
sea Labour Lea were fetched, and a large crowd 
waited expectantly. Then, when these had been gone 
through carefully, it transpired that the sum given by 
this shoica specimen of # constituent to the mainten- 
ance of his member was—one penny! 


$e 


PassENGER : “ Doesn't the vessel tip frightfully ?” 
Steward: * The vess«1, mum, is trying to set a good 
example to the passengers.” 


of 


Farmer: “ What are you doing in my apple tree?” 
Wicked Boy: “ Excuse me, sir, I must «pologise, but 
I just had the misfortune to fall out of a La'lcon.” 


— fo —_—— 


“An abstract noun,” remarked the teacher, is the 
rame of eomething you can think about but not touch. 
Now give me an example.” 

«A red-hot poker,” remarked Freddy. 

— - fo 


“Drp that woman give any reason for attempting 
suicide P” 

“ Yes, yer honou-.” 

“What was it?” 

“ She says sbe wanted to kill herself.” 


—steo——— 


An editcr fell on a slippery pavement the other day. 
He did not use iape anentay language,” as some 
would have done, but bit hislips, rubbed down the bruiscs, 
and, with a Lenevolent smile radiating his countenance, 
remarked: “We don't cherish any ill-will; but for 
light and entertaining reading matter commend us to 
the obituary notice of the man who ought to sweep this 
pavement.” 


ensuing Christmas season? If so, an article in the 
‘and ” will be useful to you. 
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The Stereoscopic Gallery in the ROYAL this month is better and more interesting than ever. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND— 


A ContINENTAL scientist has discovered a method of 
producing liquid air at a cost of less than threepence yer 
gallon, and at a very rapid rate. 


MILUSTONES are now made of the new substance, car- 
bovindum. They make a whiter and purer flour than 
is ob ained by the use of natural stone. 


Tue building of a“ Babel House ” is seriously pro- 
jectel on the other side of the Atlantic, and designs 
‘uve he'ng prepared. It is to be 100 storeys high, and 
will accommodate 400,000 people. 


A canny Scotsman, who lets bicycles on hire, photo- 
graphs every customer as he starts for a ride and han¢s 
him a portrait when he returns. The portraits are 
fairly good, and the Scot is doing good business. 


THE ocean pigcon-post will soon be an accomplished 
fact. Tbe Hamburg-American line vessels are taking 
pigeons and releasing them with letters in_mid-ocean. 
On: pigeon recently did this journey of 1,500 miles in 
less than two days. 

Tu latest thing in male fashions, is to have painted 
silk facings to our white or black cloth coats, and. to 
he quit: in the very forefront of the fashion, wo must 
have ow favourite flower painted thereon. We all 
have ow favourite flower, of course, and so this fashion 
niay be a popular one. 

Tr is interesting to note that we are making an eff rt 
{o fight the German on his own ground. Our large 
brewers are taking up the manufacture of lager heer, a 
preduction so intimately connected with the Fatherland, 
and claim that they can place upon the market a 
s:perior article at the same price. 


A NEw pattern of shirt is designed to relieve the 
pressure of the braces on the shoulders. The yoke is 
carried down both back and front, and has tabs sewn to 
it; from these tabs, straps or suspenders are carried to 
support the trousers. The pressure is thus relieved 
is the shoulders and distributed more evenly over the 

ody. 

A TYPEWRITER for’ shorthand that has lately been 
invented has only six keys. The type or characters are 
dota and dashes, and by ringing the changes on these it 
is possib'e to make a long alphabet. The keys can be 
worked simultaneously, the lines begin and end auto- 
matically, and a long roll of paper can be used. It is 
claimed that with the help of this machine shorthand 
can be written at a very great speed. 


Turis is an age in which we cannot afford to lose any 
opportunity; such was evidently tle opinion of the 
inventor of a new nozzle for a fire-hose. He designed 
it with side o aloe in addition to the ordinary large 
one at the psig and made a shutter s> that they could 
be closed at will. Thus the fireman can direct a smaller 
stream of water on an outburst nt the side, while 
dercting to the chief point the greater strcam from the 

Be. 

Or the inventing of long-fel: cycling wants there 
seems to be no end. The latest of these is an instru- 
ment by which it is easy to record automatically not 
only the distance travelled by a Licycle, but also the 
various directions fol'owed duiing the jowncy. and the 
hills ascended and descended. The icicrd of directions 
is obtained by means 0° a compass. The needle is 
suspended at the top of the “ pathometer,” iis the appa- 
ratus is called, directly above the tape on which the 
records are taken. 


VEGETARIANS who are 60 strict that they Co nct care 
to wear an article of clothing into wh'ch any animal 
pe rties are introduced, are catered for in the boot line 

y Mr. E. B. Challis, of 304 Holloway Road, N., who is 
the inventor of a vegeturian shoe. For two years he 
has teen exyerimenting, and os the result, he has 
produced a foot-cover in the construction of which 
there is absolutely no paper or leather of any descrip- 
tion. Not rng lies but, according to his assertion, 
they wear one-third longer than leather shoes, and the 
upper material is always soft and never cracks. 

I¥ you are not learning to play the piano yourself 
you are assuredly interested in someone who is, so a new 
arrangement for beginners will commend itself to your 
notice. This is not a piece of music, but a support for 
the wrists. It isa common fault with beginners that 
they ‘allow the wrists to drop too low; this device will 
keep them in position and prevent fatigue. are 
attached to the wrists and to a strap that goes over the 
shoulders, thus holding the wrists in the proper place 


and affording relief to the stndent. There is just 
enough “give” in the contrivance to permit of accom- 
Plishing all the octaves. 


A S8&LF-LIGHTING gas burner is an mious 
adaptation of scientific principles. Two Soils of metal 
of different co-efficients are arranged round the burner, 
and t> these is attached a pointer of platinum black, 
which absorbs oxygen. When the is turned on, 
it comes into contact with this pointer, which is just 
above the opening in the burner. A flame is created 
and the gas lighted; then the heat causes expansion of 
the coils, which draws duwn the pointer and so prevents 
it from interfering with the diffusion of light. As the 
coils cool—after the gas has been turned off—the device 
assumes the firat tion again. 


Perhaps you do re know that earwigs fly, that blackbectles are white, and that flies don’t grow after 


this an 
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ANOTHER BANK HOLIDAY ? 


A ScHeME Is ON Foor For 
GETTING ONE IN OCTOBER. 


At the present time there are four bank holidays 
throughout tke year, but so unevenly distributed that, 
whilst the interval between Faster and Whitsun und 
Whitsun and the first Monday in August is only a few 
weeks in each cace, there are practically five months 
from the first Menday in August to Boxing Day without 
a temporary cessation of our labours. 

The London bink clerks are agitating for another 
bank holiday to be fixed in October. Jt bas been 
suggested that the seccnd Munday in that month 
should be proclaimed an avtwun bunk holiday and be 
regarded as a national festival, incidentally serving #s 
a yermanent memorial of the longest reign recorded in 
English history, and alsoss a commcmorvtive festival 
to mark the close of a century which must be evcr 
regarded rs the most glorious in the azuals of science 
and commerce. 

P.W. has just had a chat with the promoter of the 
schen:e, name’y, the editor of NoTEs anpb GCiD. 

“We sturted the scheme in M:nch last, aud have been 
working away at it ever since. It meant approaching 
every member of the lanking profession in Great 
Britain ind Jreland. That was cone, and the results 
justified our stripping for t’ e fight. 

“The great cs-ential in carrying an agitation to a 
successful isste, isto make ycur object talked about. 
Nearly all the big London dailies have come to our 
assistance, while the provincial precs al! over the country 
kas given tle subject close and great attention. It has 
grown into one of national importznec. I tell you this 
to show you Low tke country is taking it up. 

“How aces Sir John Lubhock take it? Generously. 
It is true he suggested an extra holiday in July, to Le 
called Victoria Day. lut it is tacitly edmitted that there 
holidays should not be crummed into one period of the 

ear, £0 that, turning from the suggestion prepesed by 

ubleck, it is felt. even by the members of the banking 
profession themse:ves, that a day is wanted and would 
be gicatly apyreciated if it were fixed in October. Sir 
John said that if our agitation for an autumn holiday 
succeeded, he thougl.t it would rot meet with any oppe- 
sition from London bankers. 

“A July bank holiday would not relieve the long spell 
between August and Decembcr, and wherever Whitsun 
fell late we should have three }ank holidays almo:t on 
top of one ancther. 

“What steps are we taking now? This rile of 

titions,” continued the promcter, lringing his band 

lown on top of them, “represents the vo'ce and feel- 
ings of the whole banking professicn, I might cay. 
There are in this lot over twenty thousand signatures, 
and when the time is ripe they are to be sul:mitted to 
the House of Commcns. 

“You might ask why bave we se'ected the second 
Monday in Sctober for the new bank holiduy? Well, 
the quarterly balances are well over, and the rush of 
government and public company work has been put 
through the mill by that time. It would cause the 
minimum of inconvenience to tke commercial affairs of 
the country. The legal Pesan long vacation kas 
already commenced, ard the operations of the Stock 
Exchange are flagging. 

“There is no country in this division of the globe with 
e0 few holidays as Britain. On the Continent there are 
nine or ten boliduys or holy-days—that is, saints’ days— 
which are observed. Probably in pre-Reformation days 
our forefathers had the same pomber cf holidays, but in 
sweeping away the calendar of saints tke reformers did 
away also with holy-days or holidays. 

“The holicays of the Civil Service are augmented by 
the due observance of days mude memorable by their 
association with the Royal Family. 

“How wiil the working man like the new scheme? 
We have not overlooked that. It is proposed to put a 
clause in the Bill to the effect that employers of Jabour 
would be expected xo: to let a man suffer the loss of that 
Gay’s pay. 

“Are bank principals in favor of the Bill? The 
majority are. General managers bave necessarily to be 
strict disciplinarians, and while writing us approving 
the scheme instruct us not to publish their letters. 
They might be accused of ‘siding ’ with their sutordin- 
ates. It is different with branch managers who are 
included in the rank and file of the banking pro- 
fession. ‘The scheme has_ achieved widespread 
publicity, but the Bill would, of course, not take effect 
till next year. 

“It may be of some interest to you to know that but for 
S:r John Lubbock’s very timely action in the House 
when the Bank Holiday Act was before it it is probable 
there would have been no bank holidays at all. That 
Act was passed on May ‘5th, 1871; it was midnight; 
few members were present—or, at any rate, not a 
sufficient number to thwart it—and the Bill was rushed 
through quickly by Sir Jobn and his immediate 
supporters. the ubsentee opposition members 
heard of Sir John’s huge stratagem, and the success he 
had achieved, there was considerable heart-burning. 
The Bill had not received very eminent support from a 
certain section of the members, and the promoters 
feared defeat at the second reading ; in fact, cefent 
was very probable, but fir John saved it.” 
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In the po!ur regions the sea contuins less salt then 


near the equ:tor. 


THE ypopu'ation of Sussex is incressing more rapidly 
than that of any other county. 
RIvep, sea, rain, and cnow water ail contain more or 
less aleohol. Only pure spring water is free from it. 
YP 3 


THE latest whim f. r owiors of dogs is to make them 
wear shoes in the house fer the purpose of protceting 
the polished flucrs. ‘They cre made of chamois with 
leather soles, 


A PrEcULIAR way of committing suicide is suid to he 
wractised by the African triles who dwell near Lake 
Nyassa. When » despondent tribesiman tires of life he 
wades into the lake and patiently waits until an alligator 
approaches and killa him, 

THE jacctats. or Froneh-Canadian half-breeds of 
Newfound!and smoke the inwr hark of the red willow 
when they cannot procure tolbiecc:. White settlers 
«ften vee this for scenting tebacco. It is called 
Killikinick in the Indian language. 

Jn Paris and other large towns in France femalo 
booth'acks are increasing in number. They wear a 
peculiar garb, not unlike that of Sisters of Merey, 
which renders their cppear neo rather neat and 
attr:ctive. Not a few among thcm attend to their 
work with gloved hands. 

In the wild remote mountuincus country of Patagonia 
asmali band of Welsh emigrants thirty-five years ago 
established a colony. Alter enccuntering many dangers 
ind difficulties, the coluny has new arrived at a fuirly 
prosperous stage. It comprises about three thousand 
persons, the great majerity of whom speak the Welsh 
language. 

Ir is about ten years since seventeen Egyptian 
mummies in the o'd museum of Berlin proved to be the 
bodies of feilows who, a short time ago, took their beer 
in the satcous of the capital of the Empire of 
William II. It is now telieved that there is not a 
muceuin in the world that has not been iinposed upon by 
frauds cf this kind. 


When Mr. Stoddart’s last team was leaving for 
Austral’a it was urged as a sign of weakness in attack 
that “ only one of the bowlers is in the first nine, and only 
two others in the first twenty-five.” It is a curious 
coincidence that these very words exactly apply to the 
Australian team who are now on their way home. In 
the season’s bowling averages, both Englishmen and 
Australians, Trumble appears eighth on the list, Howell 
eighteenth, Jones twenty-fourth, Noble thirty-eighth. 


Much interest bas been excited in New York by the 
arrival, at the menagerie in Central Park, of two goats 
that can trace their genealogy back to ancestora who 
made life pleasant for Robinson Crusoe when he was 
the sole inkabitant of the Island of San Juan Fernandez. 
The animals were presented to the city by ex-Mayor 
William R. Grace, in whose steamer they had been 
taken to New York. The female is entirely red, and 
the male bas white sides. They are graceful, somewhat 
smaller than the ordinary goat, and slightly resemble 
the deer. 

Cyciine has captured the Orient—Chinamen, Malays, 
Japs, Indians—tley all cycle. In Culeutta quite 
recently a pies aseociation has been formed solely 
for natives of India. Races were beld at Madras at the 
end of last year, in which first prizes ranging from £20 
to £25 were offered. Orderlies, postinen, hay | telegraph 
messengers do their work in India nowadays on wheels, 
and in places where trains do not run Her Majesty's mai!s 
are carried by Asiatic cyclists. The bicycle has become 
ubiquitous throughout the British empire. It is a pro- 
duct of civilisation that appeals to the Oriental 
character. 


“Ratep A 1 at Lloyd's ” is a phrase which is common 
enough in all countries which have lage numbers of 
ships engaged in foreign trade. but is probably not very 
familiar to the eycs of most of our readers. It means 
that the vessel has been pampestea by Lloyd's agents, 
and is found to te co well built and so staunch that it 
is entitled to the lowest rate of insurance. Vessels are 
rated A 2, B 1, and by otker letters und numbers, 
according to their condition. Lloyd’s is an association 
of merchants and of men interested in marine insurance 
in London. It is by far the best known institution of 
its kind in the world, yet the true character of the 
association and of its business is not commonly known. - 


Cantoy, in China, possesses tle queerest street in 
the world in spite of the fact that in nearly all the big 
towns in this country there are some remarkable streets. 
The chief thing of interest attaching to this eccentric 
thoroughfare is the fact that it is roofed in with glazed 

per fastened on bamboo, and contains more sign- 

rds to the square foot than any other street in an 
other country. Tke next interesting fact about this 
Canton byway is that, thouzh a business street. it 
contains no other shops but those of apothecaries and 
dentists’ parlours; no profezsional men but doctors. It 
is a sick man’s paradise and a Chineze physician's 
Klondyke. They call it Physic Street, which is descrip. 


tive if not picturesque. 


are hatched? Well, all 


ore is fascinatingly described and illustrated in “Some Interesting Insects” in the ROYAL this month. 
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STARTING A & & Handed Over His Teeth. | 
¢ FOOTBALL SEASON. Ons cannot say that anything is really their own in 


these hard days. 
A eons was telling the Court how poor he was, 
Wuar iT Costs THE CLUBS—STARTLING FIGURES. 


and how much money he had lost by commercial depres- 
Have you ever thought what it costs to start a foot- 


sion, when the official receiver remarked : iM 
“You have very teeth, Mr. Stylish. 
“Yes,” innocently replied the bankrupt, “ they are 
ball season? I mean aseason as understood in the 
Association world. Everybody conversant with the 
game realises that it takes seven figures to cover the 


very sound.” 
“How much did you give for them?” was the next 
netual cost for a whole ceason, but few have ever 
thought how much erreurs must be faced and 


ite rules to the contrary. I have gone very care- 
iy over the lists of men and catimate this item for the 
fifty clubs at £18,000, and the weekly addition to the 


ag list of £50,500. 

ost of this expenditure was incurred before we had 
reached the mw last may some of it has taken place 
since; more is being spent now. . 

One would have thought that with an addition of 
over £155,000 to the expenditure, and before a ball had 
been kicked, or a penny taken at the club 
executives would be able to rest and be thankful. 

By the middle of July. however, they bad to be at it 
again. Each player had to be recalled, the trainer of 
the club had to be put on full wages, and with the 
appearance of August systematic training had to be 
started. 

This is no child's play. In many clubs the men are 

inlly dieted as well as trained, and it is calculated 
that the month's work for these clubs costs £1,600. 

It is often said football clubs are fortunate in com- 
parison with cricket clubs, in that the care of their 
grounds cost very little. 

Those who make any such statement are far awa: 
from the facts. To put the points plainly, the grounds 
and tkeir equipment c:st much more in football than in 
cricket. For instance, take the case of Sheffield 
Wednesday, who, after spending hundreds each seacon on 
their ground, have to construct a fresh «ne at Owles!on, 
one stand alone costing £2,500, whilst Newcastle United 
have had to sink thousands in levelling up their ground 
and improving the accommodaticn. 

Grimsby, Bury, and Liverpool have also spent large 
sums, and though it wculd not be fair to saddle this 
present seascn with the whole of this, it represents a 
big outlay when eprend over any reasonable pee 
besides which the seas: n could not be started without it, 
and then there ie not a club of ncte which does not lay 
out avery substantial sum every ‘ear. Taking them 
altogether I estimate the cluks with which I am now 
eating spend £8,000 at the opening of each eeason on 
this. 

Yet another £2,000 is taken in printing and advertis- 
ing. etaclately necessary before the seacon is inaugu- 
rated. 

We thus have £167,000 of expenditure incurred by 
these fifty clubs as a consequence of the opcning of the 
season, and I have been care’ul to under-state rather 
than to exaggerate the figures. 

But in addition wo have all the imitators of the 
League in th’s conntrr—the Western, the Lancashire, 
the Midland, and other leagues, with a hcest of 
“combinst'cns” and “ alliances.” 

Then tkere are the Scottish ord Irish Leagues and 
tkeir progenies. 

Many of these crgan‘eaticns include really strong 
clube whore men are said good wages and whose outlay 
on other 1] ecds is considerable. 

It is calenlated there are somo £00 fairly strong clubs 
in the Fnglish. Welsh. €cottish. and Irish Associations. 
If we on’y take one Lalf of there as likely to incur 
expenres on enything like a eerious scale, and take 
them nt a very Jow avernge as ccmpared with their 
neig! bours in the higher walks of the game. we have a 
grand total of elcse on £600,000 laid cut cr ireurred as 
a reenlt of the opening of tle reason! 

It his to be remembered that this lenrs no sort of 


question, and it was a poser. F 
“ MustI answer such a rude question ?” asked the 
bankrupt, appealing to the judge. 
“Certainly,” answered the man of Jaw. 
responsibility incurred before the players can be got 
together and everything made ready for the season. 
uking only the clubs in the English League and the 
Ssuthern Leagne the figures are startling. 


“ Well, I gave fifty guineas for them.” 
“Ah, very good,” said the official receiver; “then 
Of course it has to be remembered this preparatory 
wa-k covers a long period. It tegins, as a matter of 


band them over for the benefit of your creditors.” 
fuct, the moment the 3lst of March expires. From 


April lst to May 1st the clubs may re-sign their old men 
—if they can. 

Taking the men retained at the end of last season, 
and only allowing a fair average for the re-signing fee— 
which the Association has now ruled must no longer be 
pa'd—this for the two principal Leagues in England 
costs £1,260. 

Then, as a consequence of competition, the men have 
in many cases to paid big advances. I know of 
several cascs in which this has meant an «addition 
per man of £4 per week, and there are three cases in 
which the men had £5 per week added, bringing their 
salaries up to £10 yer week each. Of course these are 
exceptional cases; but there are instances galore of £2 
and £1 per week being added to the list. 

Taking these cases of added wages and allowing for 
men who accept lower wages—and there are very few, 
because the men who would be lowered in the bulk of 
cases drift into other clubs—the addition to the cost of 
the season tots up to £85,500! 

This is a serious item, and of course applies only to 
this season, but it indicates whither we are drifting. 

Yet, serious though it be, it by no means exhausts 
the items of extra expenditure. By permission, clubs 
may, ere April expires. approach the players of other 
teams and arrange with them. In these instances 
transfers are paid. It was held that Settle, of Bury, 
and Toman, of Burnley, cost record figures in this 
res: (£450 each), but there have been many cases in 
which £100 has been paid, and now it is said the Glasgow 
Ranczers have pa all previous figures in their offer 
to Southampton for Robertson and to Everton who 
held this player's League signature which is recognised 
in Scotland. This is held to amount in itself to £8(0. 

I can produce many cases in which £50 was paid and 
more still in which sums of £25 were laid down for 
options. 

Owing to the secrecy of the system it is hard to get 
at an accurate estimate of the amount paid in this way, 
my Bs is fixed by a very competent Judge at clore on 

But the more difficult and costly work lies in eccuring 
the men who ure needed to strengthen the teame. 

A little army of agents is set to work at varying com- 
missions. Then transfer fees have to be faced wherever | relation to the cuestion of wlat a feotball season as a 
8 man’s signature has beenobtained. The League clute | whole costs. That is a stm which tots up to 
nore it most ‘ this respect, for they have to pay | millions; but it forma another ttory, altogether apart 
whether a man has signed a seasonal form or not, that | from that with which we cet cut fo deal, namely the 
is. if he happens to belong to a League club. 


eat ; O'S cost of getting the cluls in trim : nd ready for the first 
In addition, there is the signing fee—a very large one | kicks of the scagon on which we have now entered. 


———_———- 


How Jewellers Identify Gems. 


In these days of frequent robberies it is advisab‘e to 
adopt some method of identification more sure than that 
of a simple recognition of one’s own jewels. It is next 
to impossible to pick out one’s own ring from a collec- 
tion of twenty. An expcrt might do it, but few women 


can. 
The best method is that adopted by jewellers. Every 
piece of jewellery they own is marked with an identifi- 
cation number. It is scratched by the jeweller as soon 
as it is bought, and entered on his registry books, with 
a full description of the setting and each stone. 
Examine your rings with a microscope and the numbers 
will be found. 

Whenever an article of jewellery is repaired this 
number, with its repair registry number, is entered, 
wherever it is left. ‘ 

If you cannot make out a jewellery descriptive list 

ourself, your jeweller will fill out the registry for you. 
Vicar chances of recovery in case of robbery are greatly 
increased. 


ef 


Proreseor: “ Why does the earth move?” 
Hardup (abeently): “Can't pay the reat, I suppose.” 


se ieee 


Asxrxs: “ What do you think of Braggington’s claim 
to being a self-made man?” 

Grimshaw : “ Ll Coo he looks as if he had been 
interrupted before the job was more than half finished.” 


oe Gees 


“Dow’r you get awfully tired of sitting here all day 
ese. pe inquired the visitor to the circus “novelty 
wonder.” ; 

“Yes,” replied the Armless Wonder, “the time does 
hang Leavy on my feet occasionally.” 


He had taken his punishment like a little man, and 
for some time afterwards had been buried in thought. 

“ Mamma,” he said, finally. 

“Well, Willie?” 

e cs you really spank me because you love me s0 
muc 

“That's the reason I punish you, Willie.” 

“ And don't you love papa at all?” 


ER  —— 
CONDITIONS. ttempts as they like, and in the event eine 
Fierx are another twenty-five words taken at randem SPs . iF : POR-MG ; GOMPETIFION. being divided they wl take i rales co many sh 
trom Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary—the letters jumbled No. 6. ao taudt \Gieand tahowy 


up and set down on the left-hand side of these colamns— 


up,and sot down on the left-hand side ofthese colemme | SIM PLE! FASCINATING 11 | Weosts'son baition may bo obtained from Shit of a 


tap will be given to the person who solves thé grentest Wood's 1899 Edition may be obtained from this office 


ey oe Rane PRIZES | peietaicntna panies Pan 
‘n even more one com; ving th ‘i ural aro in jum letters. W. 
<hais eckar, the poles will oo te tices Whe) Auk th5 |= poh 


SS ass ong siber portion © tbe Siotvonory will nee be eligible: 
eo number of duplicate words. For instance, the (2.) No communication of any sort may be inclosed with the 
adr y form yard or dray. If you want to live happy and die rich g:t i Competitors who bel to make inquiries 
All you have to do is to write down the word ords in ’ ° . must send them @ envelopes. 
the Lok spaces opposite. Competitors may cle ahs Pearson § Wondertul “ Talking ” puzzle. .(3.) = attempts to rc ein not later than first post on 


pa y, Oct. 2nd, in envelopes marked“ Sre.uino, No.6.” 
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There is no doubt about it. The ROYAL this month has beaten its own and every other record. 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 30, 1899, 


SERIAL STORY. . 


TAE ‘RRO, 
nNP/IN BROAD 
Bre te M ” ZARROW 


By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


Author of “ Mysteries of Pcl’ce and Crime,” “Secrets of the 

Prison House,” “ Chronicles of Newgate,” etc. 
SS 
LEADING CHARACTERS. 

Prirce Tzeurach.—A wealthy Hungarian magrate, 

Geo‘frey Lasceties.—A young Englishman cf good birth, secretary 

% the alore. 

The Earl of Mordaunt.—An_ impecunious young peer, who still 
m:nages to enjoy bimself, 

Lampeter.—An Inspector of the Criminal Investigation Department. 

Aurel Mirko.—A Hungar‘an valet to Prince Tzewach. 

Colonel Mai-wering Dundas.—An officer retired from the Army, 
much given to phiianthropy. 

George Vaughan, alias Gringo, alias the Baron de St. Gaffe.— 
An escaped convict. Oxce an officcr and a gentleman, now a 
thief, forser, and cheat. 

Mermiore, Princess of Tzeurach.—A teautiful young English- 
woman, second wife of Prince Tzeuruch, 

Cynthia, Countess of Mordavnt.—Wi‘e of Lord Mordaunt; a lady 
of high fashion and short means, 

Mrs. Mainwaring Dun¢as.—Wife of Colonel Dundas; a kindly 
wonan, much given to good works. 

Katie.—Her pretty daughtcr, who follows in her footsteps, and is 
beloved ty Lescatiie: i nee 
Lts2.—Devoted attendant to the Priucess Tzcurach; of foreign ex- 
traction. 

SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 

Vaughan (the Baron de St. Gaffe). by threats of blackmail, o}tains 
large sums of money from Hermione, who, to escaj)e his clutches 
induces ber hveband to take her to bis Hungarian castle for a holiday. 
On tieir way they spend a few days in Paris, where they are scen b 
Vaughan, who, unkuown to Prince Tzeurach, eccurcs an interview with 
Lisa (who alone shares her mistzers'’s secret), and finally obtains a 
further large sum_ raised (with tle assis‘ance of Cynthis) on the 
Princess's private jewels, With this money Vaughan visits a gambling 
club on the Boulevard Haussman, where on his entrance, Le observes 
Lord Mordaunt, whom he remembers haviug seen in the company of 
the Prince and his wife. 

Vaughan feigns ignorance of the game, and so, with the assistance 
of Mordaunt, secures the t‘on of banker. Shortly after he is <is- 
covered cheating, and in the scuftie which follows he take; Lascelles’ 
pocket-book and joowe. The police appear on the scene, and Vaughan 
eecapes throigh window. 


CHAPTER XVII, 
A Compromisixa ReEcoanition. 


Tue magnificent steam-yacht, Margarcths, took its 
princely owners on board at Marseilles, and cleared at 
once for sea. Her ultimate destination was Trie:te, but 
time did not press:and it was Hermione’s wish to endure 
no more than could be helped of the Tzeurach winter. £0 
they cruised first along the eastern coast of Spain, by 
Barcelona as far as Valencia, then crossed to the Balearic 
Islande, and, coasting along Corsica, returned to the 
Riviera, striking if about Antibes. A long pause at Nice 
éollowed for Christmas and the New Year. Then the yacht 
recomnienced her leisurely voyage along the coast, putting 
in at one port after another as the fancy pl them, 
Villefranche, Beaulieu, Monaco, Mentone. 

The last named, with its sheltered haven in the East Bay, 
was a snug resting-place—a picturesque, o'd-fashioned, 
semi-Italian town, prettily situ ited at the foot of high hills, 
a peasant winter residence in itself, with the added charms, 
of near neighbourhood to Monte Carlo—dear, sweet 
naughty Monte Carlo, at on.e the love’icst and wickedest 
spot on earth. 

Hermione had seen it, but not its best side; her experi- 
ence of life had varied enough until her marr‘'aze with 
Prince Tzeurach—she had led a rather vagrant, Boheminn, 
hand-to-mouth existence, and at her visits to the prin- 
cipality of ploy os had stayed at a shabby, shady little 
pension down in Condamine, and sc'dom visited the rooms, 
much less played. Now her Prince took her over in a 
smart carriage and pair, gave her déjeuner at Ciro’s, and 
afterwards filled her purse with gold plaques (£4 picces), 
the whole of which she might lose and welcome. There 
ues plenty more behind, he said, ever generous with his 


cess. 

It was the slack time when they entered the Casino, tl.at 
er after the mid-day meal which all but the most 
impassioned gamblers give to rest or exercise, cither loafing 
jg Boo the Great Terrace enjoying the most superb view 
in » walking vigorously about the many enjoyable 
surroundings, or taking long spins on their ticycles. So 
thero was no great crowd at the tables; a single row at 
most surrounded the indefatigable punters who, sented, 
worked hard with note-book and card, marking the chanc.s 
and changcs of the game, and staking unceasingly so long 
as their money lasted. 

They walked on, the Prince and Princess, through tho 
first and second rooms devoted to rou‘ette, but paused at 
none of the boards. Hermione was indifferent; play did 
not seem worth the trouble, she said ; it was surely stupid to 
risk money on the whirl of a ball. Tho le who 

for it, to j by those playing, were mostly canaille. 
Where could they have come from? ‘The women in rust: 
ill-fitting ts of antiquated fashion, the men, hag, i 
evil-faced, of low types, the lowest of every nationality. 

In the trente-et-quarante rooms where the stakes 
higher, the slower and more decorous, the company 
was, outwardly, of a better stamp. For tho bulk here the 
game was no mere flutter, but a serious business. It was 


f honour, ha , might be thrown into the 
quicksands, and sunk beyond all hope of recovery. 
“ Messicurs! Faites vos jeuz!” cried the croupier who 


handled the cards, “ Le jeu est fait. Rien ne va plus,” and 
Gs cee ccna es “red” won or lost. and “la 
couleur,” ing chances “ black” and “ inverse” 
are never men by name. 


Your last cnance! Next week the summary will be discontinued. If you have not 
already begun this story, do so now—at once. 


The only point cf interest was at the cross table of the 
north room, where some exciting play was in progress, 
centered round one individual, a bold and accomplished 
gambler, who had been waging war against the bank for 
some days past and with varying luck, having both won 
and lost considerab’e sums. He was working a “system,” 
a “martingale,” as it is sometimes called, not particularly 
new, but one not very commonly practised, as it requires 
some capital— more than the casual player will, as a rule, 
care to risk. 

This was simple enough, however. He began with a louis 
unit, and staked on the last colour that had won, choosing 
either colour indifferently. If he won, he continued with 
that colour, even money ; if he lost, he doubled upon the 
opposite colour, and went on doubling if he continued to 
lose. If he reached the maximum without :ccouping him- 
self, ho recommenced with the louis unit and followed the 
same operation through. 

Just now he was in luck. He had won four maximums 
running, and the slight outburst of applause—for everyone 
in Monte Carlo is naturally on the players’ side against the 
administration—attracted general attention in the rather 
empty room. 

It drew the Tzeurachs, both Prince and Princess, to the 
table whence it proceeded, and they found themselves 
among the small crowd who were watching the play. 

Scated opposite, next the croupiers was the successful 
gambler, lis elbows on the table; in one hand he held out 
a private 1ake of el-ony inlaid with ivory, in front of him, 
ranged methodically, were piles of gold and a bundle of 
tank-notes, weighted with five franc picces. His air was 
arrogant, ho looked round with a defiant se‘f-sulticient 
smile, and all at once his bold, insolent black eyes met 
those of Hermione Tzeurach, as blanched by sudden terror, 
held and fascinated, she stared helplessly at his evil face. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the man—who, as the 
reader will have guessed, was George Vaughan, alias the 
Parcn de St. Gaffe —nodded to her, unmistakably, with 
horrible familiarity, a clear recogniticn and inzolent claim 
to intimate acquaintanceship. 

The Prince had caught the signal and turned at once, 
with angry, inexpressibly shocked surprise to question his 
wife. 

“Who is that man? He knows you, that is certain; and 
you know him, that I also feel cure. Speak, Hermione, 
explain.” 

But the Princess, who had enatched at his arm so con- 
vulsively, and swayed as though at out to fall, could make 
no more answer than a faint appeal to be taken away. 

“I cannot stand this place. It is intolerable. The 
heat is stifling, the air infected. Let us go out; I shall 
faint.” 

It would have been sheer cruelty to insist on an explana- 
tion under such conditions here and now. Prince Tzeurach 
was of a choleric temperament, subject to sudden, almost 
uncontrollable, outbursts of rage, and nothing roused him 
more quickly or more fiercely than jealousy. He was 
madly jealous of his beautiful wife whom he had married a 
little kastily perhaps, impelled by passionate impulse, 
declining all inquiries into her family or antecedents, 
eager only to make her hisown. When, therefore, the veil 
he had not chcsen to raise dropped a little aside, giving a 
glimpse of mysteries that shook his faith in Hermione, it 
chafed him bitterly. 

He had, however, regained composure by the time he had 
led his wife out of the Casino into the brisk air of the 
‘Yerrace above the sea, and when he repeated his question it 
was with a caluness that was almost indifference. 

“Surely you cannot know that ruffan? Yet he bowed 
to you most unmistakably, if it can be called a bow.” 

“ Of course I do not know him; the man’s effrontery was 
amazing.” 

“I take it he thought everyone was as pleased with 
him as he was with himeelf. It was our fault for seeming 
to take notice of him. But, Hermione,” he went on, 
changing his tone to one of tender solicitude, ‘‘ do you feel 
tetter? What would you like to do? Have you had 
enough cf this?” 

“Oh, yes, ycs, Emil. Let us get back to the yacht, the 
sooner the better, and away to sea, anywhere. I loathe and 
dctest this place, the whole Riviera indced.” 

* By all mcans. Let us call up the carringe and get back 
on board with all dispatch. We can start to-night, or at 
daylight, whenever tl.cy have got upstenm. We have only 
ourecives to think of, and I think only of you.” 

Such ready acquiescence in her lightest wishes was 
nothing new to Hermione, and yet she was not wholly at 
exse ; there was something in the Prince’s manner, a certain 
constraint beneath the cordiality of his words ; she thought 
that he looked at her differently, with a doubting, prying, 
furtive, and scarcely benevolent glance. It might have 
leen her conscienco that ing this disquietude, but she 
knew his moods by this time, and could often penctrate his 
thoughts, and all the rest of that day she was haunted with 
the came feeling. She was sure that he was dissatisfied, that 
he suspected comething, that he would not leave this secret 
which he had so nearly surprised without a further attempt 
to fathom it. Yet all the rest of that day aftcr they had 
regained the Margaretha he was, as of old, courteous, 
considerate, devoted as ever. Was it only on tue surface— 
mere make-believe ¢ She could not decide to her satisfaction, 
sho still feared that down, far down ‘n his inmost conscious- 
ness there was trouble seething, simmering, ready with the 
slightest increase of fuel to bubble up and boil over into 
red-hot . 

It was all but impossible to consult with Lisa, There 
was no ccrtain, secure privacy on board the yacht. She 
could, of course, call her maid to her as she lounged upon 
the ceck, but then, again, the Prince might appear and 
overhear. It was the same below in the saloon and state 
rooms, which communicated with openings only draped 
with porticres. There was manifest danger in any exchange 
of confidences, and Lisa, who was given to watch her 
Princess’s face at all times, could make out no more than 
that some new misfortune had supervened. The first words 
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spoken were just before dinner, when the maid bent over to 
comb out and brush her mistress’ magnificent hair. 

“He is here, close by, at Monte Carlo,” whispered 
Hermione. “I saw him to-day, so did Emil. The coward; 
he dared to recognise and bow to me, openly.” 

“His Highness saw that, too, and questioncd you?” 
asked Lisa, feverishly, adding, when she heard. * Oh, the 
miscreant! His life should be forfeit.” 

“ It is too late, the mischief is done. It is my fault, cur 
fault. I was wrong to maintain this deception. You 
should not have let me, you should not have encouraged 
me, Lisa.” 

“Is there no remedy, think you? 
heart.” 

“ How can there be? Emil will not rest now till he hus 
unravelled it; then—then—I cannoteface it. I shall run 
away. To-night. You shall geta boat alongside, and wo 
will take the night express through to Paris, London, any- 

where. I do not care if 1 cun only hide myself.” 

“Never!” Tia Lisa suddenly dropped the silver-backed 
brush, and placed her strong, hard hand upon Hermicne’s 
white delicate wrist. “Never. You shall do nothing so 
madly foolish, child, not while I have life and vigour and 
courage to act.” 

“What can you do, Lisa, if his Highness is against us ? 
He will eurely find out a‘), if he chooses. And I fear he is 
bent on that.” 

“Let us wait before we vex our souls. His Highness 
may not mean mischief, and we start at daylight. 1 heard 
the order given in the engine-room.” 

“There are still a dozen hours, Emil can do what he 
pleases in that time. He has some plan, I feel sure. You 
will sce, Lisa.” 

Presentiments in matters that closcly concern us are 
often veriiied by events, and Hermione was right in 
believing that her Prince had some design in what followed. 
Soon‘after they had dined he withdrew to his cabin, then 
reappeared in his fur coat and crush hat. 

“You will permit me, my wife, to leave you for an hour 
orso? I have some business to transact on shore. I must 
go to our Consulate.” 

Hermione would not accept this flimsy excuse. 

“Surely you will not find it open at this hour, Emil?” 
she enid, looking into his eyes. 

“I shall have then to go to the Consul’s private house. 
It is a matter of passports ; another vis¢ is wanted, another 
signature.” 

“I wish you had not left it till quite so late, Emil,” pro- 
tested tho Princess, “It is not wise, not safe indced to 
wander about the Riviera at this time of night.” 

“Ta,ta! Why should I fear? and I am taking Aurel, 
my man. No harm can possibly come to me. Besides, I 
shall return within an hour. Have no fears. Bonne nuit 
and sleep well.” z 

The Prince had barely gone over the side and the splash 
of oars announced his departure than Hermione summoned 
Lisa. 

“He has gone ashore. You sec I was right. He is bound 
for Monte Carlo. All is indeed lost, now. Quick, Lisa, 
throw somo things into a bag, let me change into a 
travelling dress. We will go straight to the railway 
station.” 

* You shall stay here. Flight will keep till the very last 
extremity. That is not B hae not till we know for i 
what his Highness intends. Do not detain me, child.” 

The Princess saw that Lisa was dressed in her hat and 
cloak. 


“ Where are you going ?” 

“ After them. I, too, have a plan, and mine may defeat 
his,” and in o few brief words she described it. “ But now, let 
me go. Here is the gig back, send me ashore, will you, on 
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some message at once.’ 


Pah! you’ve no 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Prince Tzzurach Mgans To Know, 


Yacuts in the Mentone harbour lie only a stone's throw 
from the shore, and the transfer of mgers to the dry 
land is but the work of a few minutes. But the time 
sufficed for Lisa to ascertain from the coxswain of the gig 
that his Highness had found a carriage waiting for him in 
the quay, and that the direction given was to drive to the 
gire. Hurrying from the waterside to the nearest cabstand 
in the main street, Lisa followed to the station, and was 
able to catch the same train as the Prince and his valet, 
Aurel Mirko. That they were going to Monte Carlo or 
beyond was clear from the platform on which they awaited 
the train. When it ran in they got into a first-class car- 
riage, Lisa into a third, quite at the end, so as to escape 
observation. 

She watched them alight and cross the line to the lift 
that lends from the station to the level of the Gardens, but 
she heree!f took a cab and drove to the grand entrance of 
tke Casino, which ghe reachcd just in time to see them 
disappearing within. She followed, keeping them in view 
as they turned into the offices of the adm: tion on the 
left hand side, where tickets of admission are issned and 
general business transacted. We will leave her on the 
watch, and accompany the Prince in his movements. 

The production of his card gained the Prince immediate 
access to the Commissary, or chief official on duty, who 
received him with great formality and bowed him into a 
chair. He was a short, thick-set man, inclining to 
corpulence, wich a round bullet head, closo clipped 
reddish hair, and bristling red moustachios standing out 
straight from his face. ‘Two other officials were se one 
on each side of him at a high table which gave a judicial 

to the scene. All were correctly dressed in black, 
and wore the conventional white tie so dear to foreign 
officials. 

“TI have ventured to intrude = your valuable time,” 
began the Prince, “ because I seek some information about 
a person who is, as I understand, attracting some attention 
here. He plays constantly.” 


The artists and authors who contribute to the ROYAL MAGAZINE are among the foremost of the day. 
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‘he Commis:ary turned ou! his hands # ith a deprecating 
gesture, and said: 

“But vour Highness, great numbers of people play con- 
stanily.” 

ee This one plays high and wins much, I saw him to-day 
take up fo:ir maximus at the trente-ct-quarante table. 

“Tc is probubly the Baron,” said the Commissary to one 
of his a:si-tants. ‘l'ho Baron de St. Gaffe,” he went on to 
the Prinee, “is he your man?” 

“{do not know him by thai name,” said his Iighnoss 
wearily, © Perhaps you will describe him.” 

“Tall, dark, cheeks high coloured, holds himself well, 
arrow int, eelf-suiiicient, with an air of an old troupor.” 

“'lhat’s my man,” cried the Prince eagerly. “Can you 
teli me more about him?” 

“In conidenco, yes, all that wo know. Give mo the 
register, Gayctano,, Here he is, inscribod as * co. St. 
Gaffe, Hercule, renticr. Born at Perpigauan, resides 
un pew partont (pretty well everywhere), now lodged ut 
the Hotel des Gagnants.’ So much for his own descripticn 
ot himself; added to this in ours own notes I read, ‘c!.arac- 
ter doubtful, seemsd possessed of ample funds for the 
present, shill be watched, if he loses heavily must be ¢x- 
pellol.’ Al! this ia strict confidence you must understand, 
M. le Prince. Nothing but cur profound consideration for 
your high rank would allow us to communicate so much. 
Can we serve you in aught clee 2” 

“T have indead to thank you for your extreme courtesy. 
All I would ask further is, that my agent here,’ with his 
hard he indicated Mirko the valet, who had stood reapect- 
fully behind whi'e the Prince talked, “may hive your 
benevolent protection should he claim it. I will tell you at 
once that I propose to employ him in watching this Baron— 
Baron de St. Gaile, as you call him—and it may be necessary 
to seck your advice, to appeal to your authority. May I 
trust that you will befriend him ?” 

The Prince received tho required assurance, and then, 
reiterating his thanks, he bowed and withdrew, proceeding 
at once to the rooms. 

His point was the trente-et-quarante tables, and he 
made first for that at which he had seon the Baron earlier 
that day. ‘The man he sought was again there in the oid 
place, again playing with the same over-bearing, self-suffi- 
cient swagger. He had before him a pile of gold and a 
heap of nutes, but they were somewhat shrunken in size, 
and he still followed his system, staking almost mechani- 
cally. For all his hardened air of bounce, a close observer 
might have noticed an anxious droop in the corner of his 
eyea ns they were fixed with a keonncss amounting to 
apprehension upon tho cards which the dealer let drop upoa 
the table. The game was not quite going as he wished, 
that was evident. 

Suddenly ho looked up, and 2 change passe] over his 
face, a cloud flitted across it, and then under his vigorous 
will it regained its serenity. Lut that one sign botrayed 
the sudden uncontrcllable emotion common enough in 
habitual gamblers. ‘The chances were adverse ; something 
kal turned the luck against him; he was affected Ly some 
hostile influence, and yielding to the superstition which is 
ingrainel in his class he decided to stop playing for tha 
time. He saw, or thought he raw, the reason of this change 
of fortune. Just in front of him, gazing at him with stead- 
fast persis'cnt malevolence was the huskand of Hermione, 
tho Prince T'zeurach, whom he had scen with her that diy, 
and whoso identity had long ben fixed in his mind. 

Ho would play no more that evening; so, gathering up 
his money and the papers on which he had recorded the 
vicissitudes of the yame, he rose from h’s seat, pushed back 
his chair, and at that moment felt a light touch on his 
shoulder from behind. 

Turning, in some surprise, ho was rather scared to fin:l 
himnsel? face to face with Lisa. 

“T must speak to you,” she said quietly enough, a3 she 
laid her eager his arm and !ed him away. 

A Well, well, if you must,” muttered the Baron pee- 
vishly. 

The place was too publ’c for a scene, the administration 
does not approve of any breach of outward decorum in tho 
rooms, and the Baron had no wish to put himself at cross 

urposes with the authorities. He had not coae with them. 

"hey had a good deal of his money ; he wanted it back, und 
a lot of theirs to boot. 

“‘ Whero are we going ?” he said to Lisa, whon they had 
poe, out of the rooms into the pillarcd vestibule 
beyond. 

*‘It is all one to me 80 long as we can talk. Outside will 
be best at some café. I leave it to you.” 

They were soon seated atatable under tho veranda of 
the Café de Paris. ‘Tho place was, as usual, crowded, but 
Liss did not scem to care. Prudence, indced, socemced to 
have deserted her. 

She was indifferent to a fact of which she must have been 
conscious, unless absolutely biind, that Prince Tzeurach 
had taken up a position at no great distance in this 
same café, and that he was watching them with all his 
eyes. 

What had come to her? She had nothing much to say 
to the Barcn although she had called him out express'y ; 
nothing more than to upbraid him for his cowardice in still 
pareecaninn the Princess, after all his promises, to ask him 

ow he dared obtrude himself on their notice. She could 
only rail at him, reproach him, and threaten him by no 
means vaguely at some terrible reprisals. 

“Faith, Liss,’ said the Baron at length, hly, as he 
banged his fist on the table and sprang to his feet, “I’ve 
had about cnough. I won't stay to te ragged at in this 
way. You told me it was something important, and I find 
it is only to listen to your foul tongue. Next time I'll do 
the talking ; I would now, more than you'd like, but I want 
to get back to the tables. Take my loving homage to my— 
to your mistress, and say I look forward to our next merry 
meetin ;.” 

And with that he strode away across the small brilliantly 
Hate? space that intervened between the café and the 

asino. 


get thera signal for a boat. , 
do not presuine to speak to me or to a soul until you have 
my permiss‘on.” 
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Directly he had gone Prince Tzeurach camo and stood in 
front of Lisa, who rose respectfully at his approach. we 

“Whut are you doing hero?” he asked angrily. W hy 
did you leave the yacht? Who is that man? Tell me. 
insist upon it. How long have you known him?’ 

“How long?” repeated Lisa wearily. ‘“Sirce—since 


the beginning.” 


“Her Highness knowa him too. Do not attempt to deny 
it. Who is he, I say?” ; ; 

“She may have seen him—yes, it is quite possible—seen 
him in the past,” said Lira, fencing with tho real question. 
“ She cannot know him now. It would be impossible. 

“Will you arswer me, woman? Who is he? , 

“A thorn in the flesh, a constant cruss, an everlasting 


disgrace.” 


“Yet he knows my wife. Intolerabie. I will not suffer 
it. Sho shall explain, or, by the Mother of Gcd! I will 


sperk. His name—who is he?” 


“My sn!” ee : 

It foil upon him likea thunderbolt, silencing him, for tho 
moment, yet not appeasing his rage. He felt that he was 
being imposcd upon, He was sure of it. 

“TF donot be! eve you,” he cricd at len.th. “Come at 


once; I will put this to the test. Co, Aurel—geta carriage, 


tho first you can pick up—the:e are seve:a! yonder on the 


stand. We will r> urn post has‘e to the yacht. Sit there,” 


he added imperiously to Iisa, “I shall not let you out of 


my siyht until [ have verified your story.” 


When the carriage drove up to the café a few minutes 


later, the Prince made Lisa get in first, and, fo!low.ng close, 
tcok his seat beside hor. 


“Tell him, Aurel, Mentone, to the har! our, and when wo 
As for you, Madame Li-a, 


Tho Prince was mcody and preoccupied during the drive, 
J T 


and Lisa, obeying his st ict injunctions, attempted no justi- 
fication, made no sign. Ske was quite content to wait for 
what wastocome. She know that the Prince had risen to 
her fly, and she hoped pretty confidently that Hermione 


prepared by her would complete the mystification of his 
ighnezs. 
“Come, givo me your hand,” said the Prince, when they 


had arrived at the water’s edie as he ke'ped her to alight, 
not so much from courtesy as to make sure of her. He was 
the first to ascend the side from the gig, and again he gave 
his hand to the maid; still holding it he led her down tho 
companion into the siloon, with the evident intention of 
confronting her suddenly with tho Princess wherever 


he found her. If she was in her berth he would take Lis. 
to her, if still up and in the saloon it would be the easier 
done. 

Tho latter was the case. Hermione, in a loose wrapper, 
was lying on the couch trying to read, but, toriured with 
ever present anxicty, she mado very little sense cut of her 

«x, aid now, knowing that she was to bo put to a 
test, she did not dare look at the Prince, but lay there 
trembling. 

“oll me, Princess,” he began abruptly, watching ker 
closely to surprise any look of intelligenco between her and 
Lica. “Tell me, were ycu aware that this woman of yours 
had a son ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Hermione in a low voice, with her eyes 
still on her book. 

“ Why did you never tell me?” went on the Prince rather 
nonplussed. 

“Why should I, In what way do the relaticns and con- 
nections of our servants interest us?” 

“But you saw him to-day in the rooms. He saw you, 
bowel to you, you denicd that you knew him to me.” 

“ Well, so it is. I do not know him; I had seen him once 
ov twice in the old days, but asI told you his bow was the 
inost amazing effrontery.” 

Now at last she looked up, and reading first in Lisa’s 
calm contented face that all was well, she next met her 
husband's eyes unabashed and scornfully. 

“ Did you find the consul ?” she went oncarclessly. “It 
must have been difficult, I presuine, or you would not have 
etayed so long. I waited up for you, but new 1 think I 
shall go to my bed.” 

“Wait. One other word. Did yougive this woman leave 
to go to Monte Carlo?” he asked. 

“ Most undoubtedly; to see her son. How do you know 
she wasthere? Oh,Emil!” The Princess lifted her finger 
and shook it at him playfully. “Was this the pressin 
business with the ccnsul? Have I caught you? ell, Vl 
forgive you if you will tell me whether you won?” and 
with a saucy laugh she disappeared into her stateroom fol- 
lowed by Lisa. 

The Prince stood there lost in thought. Surely heshould 
be satisfied now. There could be no collusion between his 
wife and the maid. Yet he was still uneasy, still suspicions. 
Why, if this was really Lisa’s son, had not Hermiono said 
so when first questioned that a'tternoon? It would have 
been the simple, natural course, and he grounded fresh dis- 

uiet on this conclusion. The matter should not rest 


ere. 

Next day, when the yacht was steering a straight course 
for Genoa, and was already fifty odd miles from shore, it 
er . i that Aurel Mirko, the Prince's valet, had been left 

in 

“Silly fool!” said his Highness petulantly. “He 
went on shore at daylight on some businees of his own, and 
he has lost his passage. Serve him right if he loses his 


place as well.” 
(To be continued.) 
— et hl 


“Pa,” said a little fellow to his unshaved father, 
“ your chin looks like the wheel in my musical-box.” 
——>j———____ 

May: “ What part is young Snobley going to take i 
the umateur theatricals ? ” . oo on 

Ethel: * Tivket-collector at the door.” 
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PUBLIC SPEAKERS IN 
PECULIAR PLIGHTS. 


ENTHUSIASM OR AGITATION ? 


Souk public speakers have an unplensunt knack of 
disturbing the propriety of meetings which they arc 
addressing hy working themselves up into a state ut 
excitement, and causing un accident, probably by their 
geeticulations. We recently mentioned the case of Mr. 
Bal‘our kicking a repcrter’s hat off a platform, and, us 
the result of the prize offered, the following a:e « few of 
the instances recorded. 


Rather Out of Place. 


Tue Rev. R. Weaver, when preaching at the Hill Top 
Chapel, Bursiom, Staffs, used to get very excited, an.l on 
one occasion he put his Jeg over the top of the pulpit. 


— =e 


Under the Wrong Colours. 


Ara political meeting aS Newcistle in support of Mr, 
John Morley, Sir Henry Fow°er caused much consternation 
by speaking on behalf of Mr. Morley, and at the same tin:v 
flaunting a handkerchief bearing the colour of the cpposing 
purty. 

It was done in all innocence, however. 

— == 


A Shower of Smokes. 


At a Band of Hope meeting one of the speakers called for 
three cheers, and upon taking off his hat to take the 
initiative, a bundle of cigars fell out of his headgear, and 
niuch to his emLarrassment were picked up by the children. 

It appears that a bundle of cigars had been forced upon 
him by a fricnd, and having his pockets already full he 
placed the tobacco in his hat. 


——_=—==— 
Wasn’t Water After All. 


Ara Temperance meeting not far from Exeter, a lecturor 
threw the contents of his g’ass, with which he had been 
refreshing himself during his speech, into the lap of a well- 
known local gentleman. 

OF course, it was an accident, which came about through 
the lecturer’s excitement in striking the table and hitting 
tho glas3s. But, imagine the feelings of the local gentleman 
when he dis-overed a strong smell of gin arising from his 
clothes! 

—>S—9=== 


The End of the Hat. 


I nuNeMBER once seeing a minister making a concertina 
of a “tile” hat. 

The Rev. John McNeil, the great evangelist, was ing 
ata large meeting in Edinburgh. He had laid his hat ona 
table at his side while ho delivered his address, and getting 
roused up he paced tho platform gesticulating. Finally, he 
raised his right hand, and assuming a ic attitude, he 
ehcuted out: “ Brethren, as sure as my right hand strikes 
this—” he meant to say table, I suppose, but his hand 
struck a silk hat, which was crushed as flat as a con- 
certina. 

So 


How His Wife Reminded Him. 


Dernine the stormy days cf the Land League in Ireland a 
Nationalist Member of Parl:ament was speaking from the 
bul-cny of an hotel in Sligo, when he was struck in the face 
by an egg. 

When he had recovered from the shock, the speaker 
explained to the crowd that it was merely his wife’s way of 
reminding him that he had spoken long cnough, and that 
while not expecting such a forcible rciminder, still it was 
done at his own instigation ; he had asked her to let him 
know soinehow when to stop, as he had a habit of becomin 
absorbed in the subject of “Auld Ireland’s rights an: 
wrongs” to the indifference of the flight of time. 


The Duke’s Umbrella. 

Tue Duke of Cambridge’s charger was the prime causo 

in knccxing off his Field Marshal's helmet. Up to the 
time when the Duke resigned the office of Commander-in- 
Chief he annually reviewed the South Notts Yeomanry 
Regiment. 
‘rhe day was invariably spoilt by rain, and this particular 
occasion was no exception, for it rained in torrents. His 
Royal Hig! caused great consternation among the 
es he by appearing with an umbrella, which he resorted 
to while addressing the men. 

During the course of his speech, his horse reared, and 
the ting concussion brought his umbrella into violent 
contact with his Field Marshal’s helmet, with the result 
that it was knocked off, to the intense amusement of the 
men. 


A STANDING OFFER OF £2 Is made by the Editor 
of Pearson's Weekly to the person who forwards 
the most interesting photograph on any subject 
every month. Attempts must arrive not later 
than the last day of each month. Those arriving 
later will be placed next month’s 
pictures. Envelopes to be addressed Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., and marked PICTURES. 


The ROYAL is getting more and more a fine art magazine. The photographs and the drawings are of the highest class. 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 30, 1899. 
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A Remarkable Lake. 


TueRn is a lake on Kildin Island, near the coast of 
Russian Lapland, which is composed of both fresh and 
salt water. The island is a paleozoic rock, separated 
from the granite continent by an arm of the sea, and 

it is a lake which seems to be entirely shut off from 
thee sea by a strip of land, but there must be some sub- 
terranean communication, for the tides of the sea 
are noticed in tbe lake, though in much diminished 
effect. 

The lake contains three different kinds of water. On 
the surface it is fresh water, coming from a few brooks 
and from the rainfall; lower down it is salt water, and 
at the bottom, sea water, mixed with sulphurous hydro- 
gen gas. The lake contains fresh water fish on and near 
the surface, and salt-water fish beneath. 


ee ee 


What Music-Hall Bands Can Do, 


TuE band plays an important part. in more senses 
than cne, in the success or otherwise of an artiste per- 
formivg on fhe music-hall stage. A friend of the 
writer's who recently made his début on the varicty 
boards a3 an “extra turn,” was, eerie to the com- 
mencement of the performance, accosted by a ceituin 
gentleman. 

“Mr. Blank, I think?” he asked, mentioning the 
former's name. 

« Yes,” was the reply. 

“I'm the conductor of the orchestra, it'll be all right, 
1 suppose P” 

Happily the artist? had been informed of the thing 
beforehand, otherwise his appearance would have becn 
a very lamentable affair indeed. 

What the leader of the band wished to know was, 
would he be “equared” in the usual manner? And in 
explanation let it be ra'd the conductor has it in his 
nower to cripple a singer by the influence he wields over 
hie men; he can vary the tempo of a song, reverse the 
fortissimo and pianissimo, and, if necessary, produce 
wrong chords. 

The result is a warm reception from the gallery ; but 
if the music-ball singer allows the Land a smajl sum 
weekly—ranging from ten shillings upwards—Le can 
secure their eternal friendship, and may rely on the 
orchestra concealing any shaky top notes to which he 
may happen to give vent. 

‘his rule of “making it right” with the bard 
invariably applies to all artistes, piled or otherwise. 
Unfortunately, the salaries which the comic or ballad 
singer earns is subject to an even larger discount than 
has been mentioned, for not only is the orchestra a 
defanlter in the “tipping” respect, Lut the limelight 
man and call-boy also rely upon the generous thing 
being done. 


INSURANCE 


FOR 


WORKING MEN AND WOMEN 
AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENT. 


SPECIAL TO “P.W." REACERS. 
Ts POUNDS will be paid e THE CCEAN ACCIDENT AND 
GUARANTEE CORPORA’ ION Ltd, of 40 tv 44 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C., tothe heir or assign of any person, over 
14 years of axe a A und:r 65, who d:.A within six wieks as the direc’ 
and sole result of an accident sueMtined within the mits of Groat 
Krita’y and Irctand, whi'st in the performance of his or her usual work, 

}rovided that the following conditions are complied with : 

4. The person desirous of b nefiting by this Insurance Scl eme must, 
as the ersence of the contract, have ti let up, cut ont, aud retained the 
FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE COUPON (which op; e0rs cach 
week in PW.) for at least twelve consceative wecks immediately bofo e 
the ac i:lent. (See below also.) 

2. The statemcat of claim cn his cr her behalf, accomyani-d by the 
twelve coupons, mist reach the Head Offs of The OCcean 
Corporation as ubove within seven days of the futal termination of 
tLe ac-ident. 

2. Together with the staten: nt of claim end the courc ns must also 
Je turwarded a ccpy of the Ceith certifente and a written purantce 
that the coupons were actunliy filed in und sired by tre dec: ascd. 

@. Only are claim can le accepted in respert of each death. 

&. The dccirion cf the Directors of The Cccan Accident 
and Guaranteo Corporation Ltd. is to the prynent of the 
Carat is fual, «nd when once the yayment bas Len made, vo claims 
as to its d syosal can b? ce n<idered. 

G. In the event of ths «fer Veing withdrawn, no claims for 
ec-idents taking: place after the e> piration of one we.k irom the irsue 
of the lest coupon can be considcie J. 

S: ecial I: surances ace offered cf £1 for thice signed Coupons 
fram censecutive 8 wes of the prper immed a ely preceding the 
jatal sccident, or £5 ke six signed Coupca:, wunler sim ‘iar 
«caiitions t» the adove. 

Tiis Iievrruce entitles the Loker to the benefit of, and is subject 
to, the condit‘ons of the “(em Accident cnd Guarantee Company 
Limited Act, 1800," Risks Nos. 2 & 3. 

The y-orses: ion of this Coupon is admitted to be the payment ofa premivm 


under Sve. 33 of the Act, A print oj the Act can be seen at the Upice of 
the said Corporation, 


Pw. Pw. 


FATAL ACCIDENT [NSURANCE COUPON. 
so en ae 


Signaéere.... 


——— and 


THE FRESH AIR FUND. 


EicutH Account OF Our STEWARDSHIP. 


SEVENTY-FIVE thourand six hundred children have 
this year had a day's holiday through the auspices of the 
Fresu Air Funp, showing an increase of more than 
10,000 over last year. Each child had a ray of happi- 
ness cast into his or her existence, and the cost was only 
ninepence a , 

As in other years children of all denominations bave 
been included, and they have been selected for the treat 
solely because they were in need of one. 

Including Lendon there have been twenty-four 
centres as follows, the figures representing the number 
| 


of children taken out from each place: 

London, 25.200; Aberdecn, 1,500; Belfast, 
Birmingham. 3,500; Blackburn. 2,09; Bolton, < 
Bradford, 2,000; Bristol, 2.500; Cardiff, 
Dublin, 2.509; Edinburgh, 1,500; Gateshead, 2,000; 
Glasgow, 3,560; Leeds, 2,500 ; Liverpool, 3,500 ; Le'ces- 
ter, 1,500; Manchester, 3,500; Newcastle, 2,000; Not- 
tingham, 1,000; Oldham, 2,000; Portsmouth, 1,500; 
Plymouth, $00; Sunderland, 1,500; Sheffield, 2,500. 
Total, 75,600. 

In the provinces, as usual, cominittees were formed 
for carrying out the treats, and they, of course, arranged 
the excursions eccording to the conditions of the 
locality. In some instances it was found that tle 
cheapest and best way to spend the money was 
to employ vans; while in other ca:es, steamLoats were 
cv'led into requisition. 

From London, naturniy, the railway was the mode 
of transit, ard the c! ildren were taken to Lougtton in 
Epping Forest. one of the most cel'ghtful spr ts to le 
fonnd in any part of the kingdcm. A more motley 

| collection than some of the parties it would Le difficult 
to find. Pinched and half starved, they were truly the 
waifs and strays of childhood. Only a few could |vast 
a complete set. of clothes, ind even then some cf tle 
garments ad been berrowed from a neighbour. Some 
were minus hats, others without shoes and stockings, 
others had no couts nor waistcoats, 

Days were set upart for ull kinds of children. Scme- 
times a large eens would Le mn wspaper boys; 
another day workhcuse children would get a treat. 
Then, again, hundrec’s cf cripples would le seen hobbiing 
about, and on another day deaf and dumb children had 
it all their own way. 

he total cost for the 75,€00 children at 9d. a head, or 
£8 2s, for 20, was £3,001 16s. A great feature of the 
}.A.F. is the fic. that all money is spent on the 
children, the whole of theworking expenses being oqually 
Lorne Ly Pearsou's and the council of the Ragyed School 
Un‘cn, whose secretary, Mr. John Kirk, orzunised the 
excurs.ons on behiulf of the ] roprictors of this paper. 

The subscription list at first showed signs of dragging, 
but as the warm weather canie along the lost ground 

was soon regained, and by the end of the season the 

sum rece:ved exceeded last year’s by £478 Cs. O}d., the 

total amount being £3,115 17s. 1d., so that there is a 
bulance of £54 Ie. 1d. to be carried over to next year, as 


= $$$ $$$ - 


will Leseen frem the following statement: 


£ ss. a. 
3,115 17 1 
3,061 16 0 


54 


By money received in donat:ons 
To 75,600 children at £8 2s, Ud. for 200 
Patance forward 11 

Many riadcrs were generous e::ongh to send cheques 
for £3 28. Od. to pay for a yarty of 200, while cthers 
execeded this, und even went up to £30. One generous- 
hearted gentlewan sent us much as £120, cufficient to 

| pay for 3,000 childien. But the majority of the money 
| came in small sums, and swel.ed the grand total slowly 
but surely. 

The children of Hull unfortunately were cheated out 
0? their treat on account of an outbreak of small-pox. 

Money came to Land from all paits cf the wor'd, 
particularly from South Africa, Johannesburg shoving 
to advantage in the interest which the Britons abroad 
tuke in ths welfave of the poo. children of the mother 
country. 

That the movement in general is growing in ular 
favour is evidenced by the nnmber of influential | fades 
and gentlemen who aided those rsponsille for the 
carrymg out of the excursions in their particular neigh- 
bourhood. Some were in a position to lend wazgons, 
others the use of a park or field. and come again 
supplicd sweets and toys, which are always a joy to the 
children. Birmingham, as usual, was exceptionally 
fortunste, for not only was the park prorided, but the 
generous owner sct up marquees and gave refreshments 
and sweets as well as toys, free of any charge. 

The press in gen ‘ral has done a great deal in helping 
the pes aed many bed ey notices ~~ 
apyeared in papers in various parts of the country. To 
css journals, of course, the thanks of all interested 
are due, and ially to Mrs. Comyns-Lewer, of the 
FEATHERED WORLD, who collected money for the fund 
through the columns of that paper, and was the means 
of many complete parties getting a treat. 

In pe i ag it is only fitting that the ladies and 

tlemen, both in London and in the provinces, who 

So pop ft 
arrangemen the case provin wns, 
be thanked for their efforts to make everything pase 

off satisfactorily. 


RESULT OF 
FOOTBALL COMPETITION No. 2. 


No competitor suceceded in forwarding a correct list of 
winners. The £50 in consolation gifts have therefore Leen 
sent to the following competitors: 


W. P. Fitter, South View, South Road, Kine’s Heath, Birmingham ; 
James Petrie, 6 Seticld Rol, Dundee; R. Canning, 313 Lincoln Road, 
Milltield, Peterburo; A. M. ‘hom on (Stationer', Heath Library, 
Hounslow Heath; J. G. Wadsworth, 1:3 Ariel Terrace, Weston-super- 
mare; U, R. Clark, 37 High Stre-t, Newburn-on-Ty ue, R.8.0. ; C. Rowe, 
Quay Street, Halesworth, Suffolk; E. A. Lisl, 7 New Alma Road, 
Southampten ; William Henry Aspen, 11 Garrison T ane, Binaingham ; 
C. J. Owens, #7 Lesli> Road, oy tonstoue: A. Pauly, 17 Conuaught 
Read, Hove, Sussex; Arthur ‘licchurst, 1 Morehall Avenue, Cheriton 
Road, Folkestone; G. W. Blatchford, Gordon Road, High Wycombe ; 
Oliver Lee, 43 St. Jobu's Roud, Newe:stle-cn-Tyic : E, Blickham. 24 
Salisbury Street, Wolverhampton ; F. Underwood. 151 Walford boat, 
Sparkb: ook, Kirmingbuns: J. Henderson, Cailunder, Perthshire, N.1. ; 
Sydney Smith, Victoria Heotcl, Kamsey, lete of Mau; T. Day, 28 
Barrington Road, Little Iitod. 


POSOSSSHSHOHSOSHSOSSSHOH OOH SOSOSOHSEOOOOD 


FOOTBALL SKILL COMPETITION. 


SOOSCOHOSOSOHSOOSOOS 


£100 PRIZE AWARDED EVERY WEEK, 
£50 IN CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


if between row and the cicse of the fccttall seascn any one 
ccmpetiter wins the Furcred pcuncs prize in full thece times 
corsecutively we will n c:.c him a turther present of 


ONE THOUSAND FOUNDS. 


SPOSOSOSOSSCOOOOSD 


The football matches named bel w will le ;layed on Saturday, 
Feptemlerc: 0th. ‘tothe cony etitorwho names the correct result of all 
there matcLes we will ysy the tym cf ONE HU. DRED POUNDS, 
If no com; etitor give. ull the results FIFTY POUNDS wall be paid in 


Congo’alion Giste, 
SOSSSSSOSOSOSOSOSOSOOOS 


FOOTBALL PRIZES of £1,C00 and £100 and 
WEEKLY GIFTS of £50. 


Feotball Ceupen No. 5. 


Matchcs to be played om Seturcay, Sest:mber goth. 


Cross out which you consider will Le the losing club. Fora draw 
Con't cross cut either. 


1 West Bromwich Albion 
3 Sunderland 
5 Stoke 
7 Everton 
9 Blackburn Rovers 
11 Derby County 
13 Bury 
15 Notts County 
17 Manchester City 
19 Small Heath 
21 Sheffield Wednesday 
23 Barnsley 


2 Preston North End, 
4 Notts Forest, 

wv 6 Glossop. 

v 8 Burnley. 

v 10 Liverpool. 

v 12 Aston Villa. 

wv 14 Newcastle United. 
v 16 Sheffield United. 

v 18 Wolverhampton Wand. 
wv 20 Bolton Wanderers. 
wv 22 Newton Heath. 

v 24 Walsall. 

v 26 Bristol City. 

v 28 New Brompton. 

v 30 Heart of Midlothian. 


Y 1 Oeeweseceercereeerecseessseeereceescesecceecsasoceeeeseseeeces. 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


DOSSOSOSOOSOOOVOOOSD 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


Coupcns may Le scnt either from P.W.or Pastimes, In 

ae will Le fourd valiable hints as to which side iv neiytowee 

‘olody must entcr fcr this ccm) etition who will not al by the 
Editcr's decision as firal. 
All coupons soust reach us not later than Saturday, September 30th. 
first pust. Any envclope Levring a postmark later than Friday, 
Septeml cr .9th, will be disqualitied, 
Com) etitors should cut cut the above coupon, sccre it as directed 
put their name and address in the space provided, and send to 

*FOOTBALL No 5," Pearson's Buildiuys, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
An“coupors are at ecndcrs' risk, aud if they go astray, from what- 
ever cause, we do n t ac ort responsibitity. 
Competitors murt ut ach their }rivate acdress to the'r attempts. 
No prize will le rent to any post-office, refre-hment 100ms, or 
other place at which lett ‘rw are culled for. Attempts bearing such 
alcrerses will be dis juatified. 
It must le taken asa condition cf the competiticn that anyboly 
competing therein ogrees to al.ide by the Editeur’s final decision. 
00000000000 00000 

You should get the football coupcn in Partimes. It 

simplest thing of the kird. You have one forecast free a yen 
his 


muy have as may more as you like at one penny a time with 
surprising discount, viz., that yon may make nine 
phd ed and cigbteen for one shi 6 of oe 


ng 
Each copy of Pasti™£s contains a coupon available for 
forecasts. y here is no need for you to vend a ghiling Goto pb 
of twenty coupons, un 8+ you teu todo so, It will come cheaper and 
save the trouble of letter-writing to buy a copy of Past: nes and fill in 
the couron for just as many attempts as you care to make. 
Valued at 


100,000 _ sisisce 
’ Are being RIZES 


Given Away 


Fall particulars appeared in t 
Wb ptikdiakaad 


The coupon will be found on the first page of the coven 


No lover of really good short stories can afford to miss the ROYAL. The fiction this month is peculiarly strong. 
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HOW MEN HAVE MADE MILLIONS: Some Golden Roads to Fortune. 


WEEK ENDING 
Szpr. 30, 1899. 


Se ——— — 


Eizitteeata Instaimeat 


SIR ISAAC HOLDEN, BART. 


———— 


“-T1s dogged that does it.” This sound old North 
Country aphorism might well have found a p!ace in the 
epitaph of the generous-hearted, simp!e living, hard 
working, shrewd-headed son of the shire of broad acres. 
Isaac Holden, although not a native of Yorkshire, can 
searccly be considered other than as a Yorkshireman, 
for in that county the gren‘er part of his long life was 
syent, und there, too, a substantial proportion of his 
must substantial estate was accumulated. 

The Holdens for many centuries have been English, 
but they can trace their descent luck to a family of 
importance in Denmark, and Sir Iseuc took scme con- 
siderable pride in tle valiant Danish blood that flowed 
in his veins, for of al Continental nations an English- 
man perkaps prefers to spring from the Danes, fearless 
sexmen a vigorous fighters that they have ever been. 
Nelson, it will be remembered, after the bitterest fight 
he evcr survived, when summoning the determined 
Dan-s to surrender, called them in his letter brothers of 
Engiishmen. So the Holdens were Englishmen of a 
sturdy s'cck, although the parents of Isaac had found it 
necessary to make Scotland their home. Previous to 
takin: this move the father had til’ed a small farm in 
Cumlerland, and as occasions offered worked in the 
lead anes. ms be P 1 

The Scecttish e have ever been a serious people, 
cn nothing cotats for more in the battle of life thon 
seriousness, In tho shorter but no less murderous 
battles in which armies meet thoroughness of purpose. 
seriousness tells as it tells in the longer drawn out battle 
of life. Anyone who makes a study of the Cromwellian 
wars cannot fail to learn this leszon. In the Church of 
Scotland Echeol young Jeaac Holden for five years pain- 
fully learnt the heavy lessons. 

From the very first he was a weakling, and for many 
years it seemed as though he was not destined to get 
into his teens. Once in his teens it became a seriots 
problem to those who cared for him how he was to be 
made to survive them. 


He was weak, weak, weak. 


His digestion was woefully bad, and his general heulth 
naturally suffered ceverely. But round kim were those 
who perforce had to live on little, a:d who under dis- 


couraging circumstances could not do otherwise than 
keep pushing on or el:e go helplessly uncer. There is 
not tco mech sympathy for « sufferer in a community 
where the vast majority are sufferers, whether the 
d'stress tuat affects is the distress cf lack of |ealth or 


lack of mens. 


So the lad pushed on. His father was find’ng it a 
strugg'e in Nitshill, near Paisley, ind when the lad bad 


entered his tenth year tho family, in the ho} e3 of meet- 


ing with better fortune, removed to Kilbarchan. The 
father set his heart upon giving the boy all the educa- 
tion that lay within his power to provide. The rugged 
folk cf the North have ever set store by learning, as 
they have by independence, and the senior Isaac 
Holden was no exception to this rule. So long as he 
eculd provide for the plain wants of the family there 
cam: no thought to bis mind of removing his eldest 


eon from the eckool. 


Bunt matters went ill with them all, and the boy was 
quick to see the straits in which his parents were. 
He, young and all as die was. voluntee:ed to quit school 
and he!p to provide subsistence. This he did. not 
because he cherished the antipathy to learning that is 


usu.l with young lads, for 
He was book-hungry 


from his earliest days, but because he believed he could 
e.rn a few sbillings each week, and in those days silver 


ahil:ings were golden to the 


r. 

His father was at Iength chliged to consent, and the 
lad got the task of drawboy to two weavers. This 
required minuteness and diligence, but the quaint 
weavers had nothing to complain of in the conduct of 
their young recruit. He gave tho same attention to his 
employers’ wants that he had paid to his instructor's 
teachings. Through the ‘on : days he slaved away, and 
although tired enough wl en work came to an end, after 
a wuish-up and a p'ain meat he was off to a night school 
so that his knowledge might not suffer. For two years 
this donble Inbour continued. At the end of this time 
the father’s business caused the family to remove to 


Johnstone. 


Here fate proved kinder to the Holdens. Mr. Holden 
found himself able to support those that ce; ended upon 
his exertions, and once more Jeaac started to day schcol. 

Isanc Holden’s fortune was to come wndcr the 
influence of a thoroughly rugged and genuine mind. 
John Fraser, his master, was a man of outstanding 
alitity. He was, as the Scots would eay. a “ worthy,” “a 
hardy ane.” and his thoughts and opinions impressed 
themselves strongly on the mind of his to-be celebrated 

upil. He was known in the district as the “Old 
tadica’,” so that his opinions must have been for the 
day pretiy advanced as the weaver-folk of Paisley and 
turrvonnding parta were notorious for their determined 
radicalism as we'l us for their ma:ked ability in giving 


expression to t!:cir cpinions. 


raser put the boy rigidly “throngh the mill.” In 
his school the lad tiat would work like a—well, like a 


Scotsman—there is no etter illustration—‘ound him- 


se:f out of place. Stender of body and physical'y weuk 


sp of figures and honesty, offered him the post of 
k-keeper to the firm. The chances are that Isaac 
Holden had become pretty tired of the life of a peda- 
ogue, for he accepted and started on his duties in 
November, 1830. This move proved to be the turning 
point in his career. From the abstract he passed to the 
actual. The Townend business was a big one. 

There he busied himself puong many other things, 
all trying to accelerate the rate of output by improvin 
the machinery. Each work-day morning Sound kins at 
his post by six o'clock, and he worked steadily on, 
stopping only for meals, till nine or ten o'clock at night, 
During the fifteen years he served in the mills he took 
not more than halt a dozen holidays. At that time 
many other minds were striving to solve the machine 
question, and as it was known that Holden favoured 
improvements some of the inventors came to him with 
their contrivances. He induced the Townends to buy a 
few of these, but they were a source of great trouble and 
expense only. 

At length Messrs. Townend were disinclined to go 
further with the experiments, and Holden left to join 
Mr. Lister, after Lord Masham. These two great men 
afterwards, in 1847, took out patents for a machine 
which revolutionised the wool-combing industry. This 
invention enabled a force of 4,000 workers to turn out as 
much work as 80,000 had peevionsly done. In casting 
about him for the best place to start works he, for 
reasons that need not here be gone into, decided to 
begin in France, and convinced Mr. Lister that it would 
ke to their advantage. 

In 1848 they n at St. Denis, and four years later 
erected mills at Rheims and at Croix. Holden went to 
reside on the Continent to superintend these works, but 
the law cases that invariably crop up round a great 
aatie'd in machinery kept him travelling to and fro 
across the Channel; sometimes he crossed the silvery 


““Pearson’s Weekly” Railway and 
Cycling Insurance. 


—> e+ 
475 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Inswarce holds good for any number of claims to th 
extent of &20O0O—not for one caly. : 


ED 00 (0) SPECIALLY GUARANTEED 


BY THE 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CorPORATION LIMITED. 


40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


hom Notice of Claims, under the following conditi must 
ee Ad wiiita weet dog bas tha alow Shares 


INSURANCE TICKET, applicable to passenger trains in 
Great Britain and Irelana, 


under Section 33 of Ocean Aceiaent 
issued Compeny, Inakede Ace ieee ene 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the above Corporation to the tative of an: 

person Eilled by an accident to the train in whieh tos douenaeh was FA 
ordiuary ticket-bearing passenger (including holders of season and 
excursion tickets, and post-office officials in any of the railway sorting 
vans, und railway servants travelling with pase or rail servants’ 
ticket in an ordivary carriage), and who, at the time of accident, 
had in hia, or her, Learner the Insurance — on first page, 
or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, u signature, written in 
ink or pencil on the 0 basa the foot. This paper may be left 

, 80 long as the ie is 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal 
representatives of such person injured should death result from such 
accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that notice of 
the accident be given within three days of its occurrence, 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomsoever the Editor of 
Pearson's Weekly may decide to bo Next-of-kin of cyclist 
who meets his death by an accident while ‘actually ridivg 
a cycle, provided that decearcd at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, ion, the Insurance Coupon on the first me, 
or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature 
written in ink or on the space provided at the foot, au! 
{lat notloe was given of onch accident to the sald Corporstion at 

was given ab 
above address, within three days of its 

The ahove conditicna are the essence of the contract. 

This Insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, ani 
stata cigtandGasratos Coty, ialod a 

e cean lent an 
1600, Risks No, 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this ication ts admitted to be the t of s 
Preminm under See. 34 of the Act, A Ivint of the Act can be seen at the 
fice of this Journal, or , Abe said i No person can recover 


cung Isaac lacked morning mentally, and quickly 
came a favourite pupil of the old Radical, and pros- 
pered in his schooling. This happy combination of 
teacher and taught lasted only for one year, that is to 
say during the hours of daylight, for Isaac at thirteen 
years of age took a position in a cotton mill as piecer. 
‘But for two years longer he enjoyed the instruction of 
Fracer, who not only wrestled with scholars during the 
day but continued the mental st: uggle in the evenings. 
Every week day evening Isaac Holden fored over his 
lessons. and Jobn Fraser watched over his scholars. 

‘As with the weaving business so in the cotton mill the 
lad worked for two years, and then once again the 
family shifted quarters, this time go:nz to the home of 
the hand loom, Puisley. Here he found himself in the 
land of weavers, indeed employed by a man who wove 
those exquisite but now neglected fabrics, the Paisley 
shawl. 

Ahead of him Isaac Holden must have seen only this 
rather meluncholy existence. By this time, too, his 
bodily weakness had grown rather alarming, but he 
worked avay. There was nothingelseferit. And then 
in the year 1826 his father, honest man, died. Thus in 
his nineteenth year Ieanc Holden became responsible for 
the keep of his mother and a young brother. 

But before the death of Mr. Holden the thoroughness 
of the son's education bad told. From the locm he had 
passed to the position of assistant to a noted matke- 
mutician, and the work, besides being more after his 
own heart, brought him in better remuneration. By 


** Scrimping"” himself in everything, 

and mother and younger son ccing the same, they all 
managed to live respected and unharassed, for in Paiseley 
honest poverty was neither unusual nor despised. 

Holden's life np to this time seems to have been 
pretty much made up of twe-year shifts or “ spells,” for 
after that length of time with the mathematician he 
applied for aa obtained his first footing in Yorkshire, 
destined t> bs the land of many su:cesses. To take u 
the position of mathematical master of the Queen's 
Square Academy in Leeds he bade yood ioe to indus- 
trious Radical Paisley. Once in England ke found that 
the creed he bad drunk deep of in the North did not 
harmonise with that held ii reverence in the Academy. 

Holden, although a young man, was a man of strong 
convictions. Nor was he satisfied to keep them tu him- 
self, and it did 1.0 take many months to bring matters 
leiween himre'f and his assoc’ates to a head, co that 
after six months in the Lecds Academy he resigned his 
position und joired tle staff of Lingard’s Grammar 
School at Slaithwaite, this time teaching English and 
contrcl'ing the commercial department. However, his 
stay was again short. Again tke thorny subject of 
ereed, that hope!css ma:e, ended his career in a school, 
and cff ha re south, at Icngth obtaining a mastersbip 
at Reading. wheve he taught Latin and Greek to the 
students, and saw to tke French c'asses as well. The 
difficulty of finding time to push on with bis studies led 
ap to his making ore of the most useful disco-eries 
of the age. In the cc urse of experim:’ nts 


He ‘‘discovered’’ the lucifer match. 


The invention was come upon in this way. In order 
to press forward with his scientific researches he used 
to rise every mornirg at four o'clock. In those days 
folks cepended for tleir artificial light on flint and 
steel, and tke getting of a light was usually both 
tedious and aggravating. At that time many, of courze, 
knew the chemicals necessary to bring about an explo- 
sive light, but the difEculty which up to then had not 
been surmounted was | ow conveniently and cheaply to 
get this combustion to continue long enough to set fire 
to wocd. One morning. while chipping away with the 
flint and steel Ho!den’s thoughts turned on explosive 
lights. and the thorg'it flickered acroz:s his brain that 
if he put sulphur under tle explosives it might catch 
fr2 and hold ti:e flame long enough to ignite wood. 

That morning h2 experimented and he'd in his band 
the first lucifer, roughly constructed and clamsity, but 
never: heless a lucifer. He knew what he held, and at the 
game time he did not. He realised that here for himself 
was aremarkably convenient servant. and that it would be 
Le equally bandy for others, but that there certainly was 


a fortune inthe simp'e invention xpparently did not cross | "me"? than one aol wy thle rent seepent Ths eane Te. 
his mind. That day before his c es he shew lucifers, Ucn tor PEARSON'S W SUsr i avance Tothetrmewsnsent ce 
ne g We it the principles of the thing. ie ser tpaion. inn the sonrca, oF carey the vaper on their porses. 
though the tutor did not renlise his opportunity all of the reper. lier Nasa. Wb. onde 
of his scholars were not so blind. te alerer pd anette te will bs cont 1m “Seekane. ° 


on hearing the explanation of the lucifer and seeing the 
result of the experiment, at cnce eat down and wrote a 
d: tailed report to his futher, a chemist in London. 
Skortly afterwards out came lucifera on the London 
market. They were 
Just the thing the world awa ted, 
although the world did not know for wh-t it awaited 
until the want was supplied: Even at the then late hour 
tome of Mr. Holden's friends urged him to apply for a 
atent, but still Holden was blind to what might have 
n his fortune, and let tke opportunity slip. He 
considered the invention 1 small one, and gave as his 
reasons for declining to follow the advice of his friends 
that it had cost him so little latour that he did not 
think it proper to go and patent it. 

In June. 1830, he mad> his wy to Glasgow, 
in which city a fr'end had erccted for bim a sck:ool. 
Among the friends with whom he came in contact 
was Mr. Townend, a member of tl:e firm of Townend 
Brothers, of Cullingworth, who, impressed by Holden's 
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streak five nights a week, for at one time he had no 
fewer than eight cases pending in the courts. It is told 
that in all his actions he would trust no one to prepare 
the briefs, abt her doing that himself. 

Ten years after the founding of the French business 
Mr. Lister retired, disposing of his interests in the 
concern to Mr. Holden, who at once took his two sons, 
Angus and Edward, into partnership, and the firm was 
henceforth known throughout the world as Isaac Holden | 
and £ons. The St. Denis mill was given up in 1860, 
but the others kept on. Jn that year Mr. Holden 
decided upon remodelling “all the machinery for 
washing, carding, and gills.” and to perfect the “Nac. | 
teur comb.” So he purchased a small mill at Bradford, | 
and spent £20,000 in experiments. Mr. Holden, in tke | 
many investigations into machinery, estimated that he | 
spent not less than £50,000 in all, and that no less a sum | 
than £2,000,000 was poured out by all who were endea- | 
vouring to improve the wool-combing process. H 

At their French headquarters the firm of Holden ' 
created wonderful changes. When Mr. Holden first | 
opencd his mil! at Croix the place was a hamlet in tke | 
country, depending upon the ecuntry folk for its 
existence. ina few years it had grown to a thriving, 
bustling town of 6,000 souls. At Rheims he created 

nite an English colony, with an English school, an 
ely lecture and reading room, and a Wes!cyan 
apel. 

Here it will be as well to give Sir Ieaac’s golden | 
rales for a long life. They are two, and may Lesumincd | 
up in three words—fruit, fresh air. From the first Le ' 
suffered with a weak stomach. All through his long | 
life he was obliged to carefully consider what was Lest | 
for him to eat. He once told a friend “I take for my 
breakfast ons baked apple, one orange, twenty grapes, 
and a biscuit made from banana flour. My midday 
meal consists of about three ounces of beef or mutton, 
and now and again a cupful of soup. IfI take a little 
fish I take so much less meat. For supper I practically 
sag my breakfast menu.” 

© was as great a believer in Scotch brothas in Scot- 
land’s educational system. Fresh air and exercise he 


\ 
| 
| 
t 
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and a great believer in Mr. Gladstone and the Grand Old 
Man’s scheme for Home Rule for Ire'and. After bis 
first happy experience ut the polls he twice tusted the 
bitterness of defeat, but on the assassination of Lord 
Frederic Cavendish he, at great inconvenience to bim- 
self, came forward in the Liberal interest and was 
returned member. At the next election he won by a 
majority of 2,826 in the Keighley division, and aiter 
that was returned unoppozed and retired on account of 
old age in 1895. 

In 1893 he was created a baronet. Sir Isaac was 
Deputy-Lieutenant and Justice of the Peace for the 


West Riding. During the last fifteen years of his life 1 
he or his firm is estimated to have given away some , 
£30,000 in charity in England besides large sums in | 


France. 
(Next week: Sir Epwarp JAMES HARLAND.) 
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WHEN YOU SEE A GOOD THING, 


SUCH AS 


PASTIMES, 


FOR INSTANCE, 


DO NOT FAIL T6 SECURE IT. 


retoDs 


You cannot fail to notice the striking yellow cover of PASTIMES 
on the Lookstatls, and when cuce you have seen the interior we 
ein safely reckon you as one of oar regular readers, 

Amorgst tl.c contcnts in tle issue dated September 23rd, ard 
now on sale, ure : 

Wonveks on WHEELS, 
(Mustrated with photographs.) 
THROUGH SHOT AND SHELL ON THE BATTLEFIELD, 
(lust rating ) incky deeds of Britons.) 
Tue SLUMS OF THE NEW Wumep. 
(Illustrated with photograplis.) 
Gizu Buty Ficnters, 
(IMustrated.) 
Tue Secret Societirs or ITALY. 
(Illustrated with sketches.) 


Result of the ‘‘ Beard’’ Competition. 


| Tue prize of a silver pencil-case has Leen sent to Mrs. 
i M. J. Pratt, of £0 Hivh Strcet, Portsmouth, Hants, for two 
| photographs of her von, as these two photographs show 
; the most remarkable differenc: in a man with and 
| without a beard, A stereoscop: has Leen sent to each of 
| the following : 

E. Brown, Dover; G. H. Garlick. Birmin John Stephen, 
Stockton-on-Tees; Mrs. We Clirkson, Poplsr, Bo: T. W. Wright, 
; Wakefield; “Idy" Aspinill, Ashto:-in-Makertie'd, Lancs; O. Ge 
| Strickland, Newport, Meu.; C. H. Ford, Portsameuth; J. Robins, 

Loudou; Mrs. I, Heartield, Devurpert ; W. Coxhead, Manchester, 


ee 
‘¢B;iton or Boer?’’ 


as 


: In his preface to “ Briton or Beer?” the autior, 
| George Griffith, says: 
“The majority of the Boers to this day honest 
‘believe that they have fought and Leuten the British 

army, and they just ss honestly believe that they could 

doitagain. Foi m» own pat, 1 deeply regret to say 
' that what I have scen and learnt in South Africa com- 
: pels me to admit that they have a better chance of doing 
; it now than they ever had before. 

* The Transvaal and the Free State could to-day put 

! between forty and fifty thousand well-armed men into 
| the field at forty-eight hours’ notice, and that, too, in a 
; country which is covered with natural fortifications. If 
| a few hundred ill-armed farmers could win the triumphs 
| —for triumphs they undoubtedly were —of Ingogo, 
| Lang's Nek and Amajula Hill, what could these thou- 
rands do, equipped as they are with the finest weapons 
| that modern science bus produced ?” 
| To those who have the courage to look at the facts 
| squarely in the face, it is only too plain to see that, at 
| the present moment, the Boers could do, without the 
slightest difficulty, exactly what they are represented as 
doing in this work. 

A popular edition of Griffith's great African Romance may be 


1 Obtained for oxe shilling, 
A Saip ruat Rosr From THE SEA. ) eee = = 
(A trve story.) | 
Tas TeuronaPy (unt, oF Cousency, | RESULT OF SPELLING COMPETITION NO. 3. 
THE Istanp or Cartan Pyau.— | seccccccooooce 
(An Illustrated story.) i 


held quite essential to good health. “I have never 
stopped in,” he said, “for the weather, neither for rain, 
nor hail, nor snow. It does not matter whether it is hot 
or cold I never shorten my walk.” When in London he 
used to walk round St. James’s Park, or along the 


Tue following ten people have sent in absolutely correct 


+ Clurles Gwynn, Malveru ; Charles B, 
las sow. 


LIPTONS' TEAS. 


BETTER VALUOUB THAN BHVEBW I 
Why pay 1/10 to 3/6 per Ib. — ) 


WHEN YOU CAN BUY FROM T.ITFPTONS THE FINEST TEA THE WORLD CAN PRODUCE AT 


per 1/7 Ib. 


LIPTONS DELICIOUS TEAS have the Largest Sale in the World. 


WHY? ? WEY ? Wry ? WHY ? 


BECAUSE—LIPTONS were the first to bring high-class Teas before the public at reasonable and popular prices, 
BECAUSE—They are superior to Teas sold by others at much higher prices. 

BECAUSE—They are sold first-hand direct to consumer, thus avoiding all Middlemen’s profits. 
BECAUSE—They are the perfection of Teas, delicate in flavour, and exquisite in aroma. 


aT A GUARANTEES. We guarantee each package to contain the full weight of tea. 


LIPTONS FAMOUS TEAS 


LIPTONS TEA 


Don’t Pay High. Prices! It is throwing money away needlessly when Tea of the Finest Quality, Delicate Flavour, and Exquisite Aroma can be had from LIPTONS 


At 1/7 per Ib. Also 4/= and 1/4 per Ib. 


{ Wou are buying Direct from the Growers, 


ttm. TEA, COFFEE and COCOA PLANTERS, CEYLON. Sranches and Agencies throughout the World. 
LIP TON LTD. Chief Offices: CIT YW ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


) 
two members. In politics he was a staunch Radical World's Playing At” (illustrated). 


ban freq exercise special feat include: ‘‘ Half British—Talf Yankee” | lists this week, and the £20 has been divided between 
— aout, St meuty took: bis through we ] ageayl cf the pee type of the Americin-built | them: 
ie tortuous and busy streets of the City. ilway engine); ‘‘ A Live Pheasant witha ‘I'v ig ‘Through F, Finlayson, Glasccw; Thomas Beavan, Deal; E. L. Philip 

His first Parliamen was gained as |,” (ill with a photograph); ‘‘A Novel Fire-cecape” | Corcoan, London; Mss G. Wolseley, Halesowen; C. A. Y. 
member for Knaresborough, which at that time returned | (illustrated); “£100 Football Competition” ; and ‘‘ What the | London; R. H. Wolseley, Birmingham; A. Brinton, Northfe!d; 
i | 


NO HIGHER PRICE. 


4 
NO HIGHER PRICE. | 


THE GREAT 
POPULARITY OF 


HAS BEEN THE ENVY OF 
THE TRADE FOR YEABS. 


ifferent districts. thus ensuring every customer an exhilaratin 
Are Biended to suit the water in the, dietone ricth Gisus ad 9 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A PaGE MOBE PARTICULARLY FOR LADIES. 


Toren will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general inter st upon household mattere, so far as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


For an Invalid. rab tent tears a 


tea is a good pick-me-up. 
now so much used» 


Coloured Print Dresses, Should be soaked 


in strong salt and water an hour before washing, so as 
set the colours, 


ore § 3 the correct garnish is parsley 
Lor Boiled Fish jctorspersed with thin slices 


of lemon. For croquettes of fish use fried parsley. 
(Keply io DaNntz.) 
@ veh +p79@ in hot soda and soapy 
Wash Dish-Covers ™ befors pollatiing, 
and dry thorovghly. If this is omitted the results, 
even of the most careful polishing with yowder and 
leather, will not produce good results. 


a] » Take one ounce of each of 
Sachel Powder. the following ingredients: 
Coriander powder, Florentine orris powder, powdered 
rose-leaves, powdered sweet ~acentel flag rcot, two 
ounces of powdered lavender flowers, half a scruple of 
musk, and half a drachm of sandalwood. Mix all well 
together. and pass two or three times through a fine 
sieve. (Reply to Mouse.) 


2 is especially good made of fruit 
Gi ape Jam grown out of doors. Wash the 
fruit carefully and stew slowly till tender. When soft 
pass through a very clean sieve. ‘To every pound of 
pulp allow cne yound of Icaf sugar. Bring to the boil, 
and boil fast for twenty minutes, Pour into pots and 
id at once ee egged paper. a you wish to flavour 
e preserve, use lemon peel or a little ginger root when 

first boiling the fruit. iia oer 
Prepare some neck of 


Cutlets a 0 Hindostan. mintion for cntleta, 


and cook them in the ordinary way. Dish them up ca 
couronne, and fill the centre with the following sauce: 
Boil some onions in butter, and yass through a fine 
sieve into some good stock ; then add a tab'espornful of 
curry paste, a teaspoonful of chutney, a dessertaroon- 
ful of desiccated cocoanut, a few drcpa of the strained 
juice of a lemon, a tablespoonful of cornficur: and a 
dessertspoonful of butter. B il all together till thick, 
pe - the centre of the cutlets, and serve. (Reply to 
AULE. 


. To cure pork, 
To Cure Bacon or Pork, bs eg aes 


table so that the brine may run cff. Rub salt well in 
all over, turn and rub every seccnd day. Hama should 
be rubbed with finely-powdered Lay salt ond ealtpetre. 
Let them remain two or three days, and then make a 
vickle for two hams with one pound of commun gait, 
our ounces of bay salt. two ounces of saltpetre, all 
finely powdered. Add cne pound of coarse brown 
sugar, three-quarters of a pound of treacle, one pint of 
beet vinegar, and two pints of porter. Lay the hams in 
a tub or bowl, and pour the mixture upon them boiling 
hot. Turn them every day, but do not rub them. The 
lees thay are handled the Letter. Let them be in pickle 


three weeks, and dry in a warm place. After the 
acon has been salted, as described at commencement 
of the paragraph, it will be perfect when Lung up ina 
tolerably warm place to dry. 


week's 
| HOME NOTES 


a Paper Pattern of this 
| pretty little frock wil! be 


found, a's> instructions for 
' cutting out and making up. 


i ANOT..ER PAPER PATTERN NEXT WEEK. 
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° soak them for 
To Set Delicate Colours, ten minutes re- 

vious to washing in a pail of tepid water, in which a 

Gessertepocutol of turpentine has been well 


To Cleanse a Sponge when Travelling 
is easily done, if a Jemon is cut in half and well rubbed 
into the sponge. Then rinse orgy in cold water 
and set in the air to dry. (Reply to CaPptTious.) 

: . ° . f 

Dainty Tea Biscuits, a> foo ee 

ound of flour, then add four ounces of caster sugar and 
Palf a teaspoonful of powdered ginger. Mix into a firm 
paste witha beaten egg. Roll out, trim, and bake in a 
slow oven for five or seven minutes, Place on a sieve to 
cooland then store in a tin. 


° to be good should have for its 
Aspic Jel ly foundation strong, delicately- 
flavoured stock. Clear this with whites of eggs or raw 
meat, and let half an ounce of best gelatine dissolve in 
each pint and a half of it. Pi:ss all through a jelly bag, 
and when nearly cold it will be ready for use. Season 
to taste, just before straining, with wine, tarragon 
vinegar, pepper, and salt. (Reply to DURHAM.) 
Take 


Leicestershire Curd Cheesecakes. 4 pint 


and a half of new milk and curdle it with a teaspocnful 
of rennet. Break the curd with a wooden spoon, and 
drain the whey from it. Add to the curd one well- 
beaten egg, a dessertspoonful of brandy, u tab!espoonful 
of sugar, currants and chopped candied peel to taste. 
Line some patty pe with good short paste. Fill with 
the mixture, and bake. (Reply to Dipsuam.) 


5 24.9 For this dish a good brand 
Oyster Fritters. of tinned fish may be used, 


Drain the fish from the lijuor, chop small with an 
equal quantity of scclded veal, pound in a mortar, 
adng three tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs which bave 
been soaked in milk and 1 tablespoonful of finely shredded 
veal suct. Seascn the whole with white pepper and a 
litt!e piece of mace, also pounded. Beut the yolks of 
two eggs, mix gradually with the meat, pounding it 
again, ond make into pear-shaped cutkts. Dip into 
frying batter, and fry a light golden bro«n in deep fat. 


Beef Olives with Anchovy Forcemeat. 
Cut some olives of uncerdone undercut of a sirloin of 
beef. Make w fcrcemcat as follows: One hard-boiled 
egg three anchovies wasked und boned, a little parsley 
and lemon peel, all chopped very fine, acd a heaped tea-_ 
spoonful of grated breadcrumbs and the same of 
chopped suet. Bind this with a whole egg well Leaten. 
Tken spread a layer of the xb.ve forcemcat on each 
slice of the beef, roll it up and wrap tle beef in a thin 
slice of fat Lacon and stew gently. Serve with gravy 
and baked tomatoes. 

such 


Scraps of Various Scented Soaps  zayou 


describe as wasting, may be melted again for use thus: 
1 always save the various pieces in :n_céd box, till a 
spare day, and then I shred the eoap finely into small 
pieces. and put it in an old s:uce-pan with just enough 
mi.k to prevent its burning. Let this dissolve slowly, 
stir it ce:asionally, and when nicely amalgamated let it 
cool. Forin into balls with the hunds and set in n dry 
place to harden for use. In winter, I often add 
glycerine to the soap instead of milk, ard as the mass 
coole, I stir in a little oatmeal. This is most useful 
for heeping the hands soft. (Zteply to Exary.) 


ss Plac2 one ounce cf butter 
Vegetable Soup. or dripping in a frying-pan. 
Cut into ita smal onion, cne cairct, a potato, and « 
turnip. Stir till all the ve getabies are elightly browned, 
then p'uce them in a stew-pan, add two tablespoonfuls 
of rice, a little celery seed, and two quarts of co!d 
water or stock. Simmer gently for one hour and a 
hal’, and press the whole through a fine sieve. Return 
to the sance-pan, add two tablespconfuls of cornflour, 
moistened with w litt’e cold water. Stir continually till 
it boils, add a seasoning of penget and salt, and serve. 
This soup should Le just about the consistency of cream, 
If after you have finished the boiling it chould appear 
too thick, add a little Lot stock. 


This, if proper] de of 
Crab Apple Jelly * gocd ips frie. Is meaty 


equal to the delicious guava jeliy of the tropics. Take 
any quantity of apples you wish to use, frecing them 
from wormy spots, halve cach apple, and throw into a 
preserving-kettle. Stew with sufficient water to cover 
till reduced to a pulp, then pour inty a jel:y-baz and 
drain of the juice. To every pint of juice allow a 
pound of sugar, and cet it in the oven in earthenware 

ie-dishes to heat, but not discolour. While the sugar 
is heating, toi! the juice for just twenty mivutes. When 
the suger is added to the juice, it shoud be eo hot that 
it hisses. Stir all together till perfectly dissolved, then 
jour into glusses, cover with perer dipped in brandy, 
and then with white paper brushed over with white 
of egg across the top of tke glusa. 


Repl 
INQUIRER.) Micply to 


NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER. | 1900. JAN. _FEBRUARY. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 30, 1899, 
—_—_—_—_——3 
. it is a good plan f 
On Autumn nei al elderly folks hisd 
ffee for breakfast, and to keep up th it through 
fle winter ‘This aids the creuiation end ie mat 
sustaining. 

For Cleaning your White Feathers, 
take a nice, firm piece of wadding, well filled with very 
dry plaster of Paris. and rub the feathers Lriskly, 
working from the quill so as not to disarrange it. Keep 
rubbing until clean. (Ieply to ONTARIO.) 


To Remove Pencil Marks from a Lamp 


Scrub with a small stiff brush and soap. In 
Globe. the rinsing water have a little cael If 
this is not perfectly cffectual use some crystal scap on a 


flannel. (Reply to GLOBE.) 


. Six pounds of marrow, free from 
Ginger Jam. pile. akadl seeds, cut into pieces, 
8:x pounds of white loaf sugar, and two lemons. Let 
these stand in a pan for twenty-four hours, and then 
pour into a preserving pam with two ounces of bruise:! 
ginger and a drachm of chillies tied up in a piece of 
muslin. Take out ginger and chillies after builing an 
hour. Boil slowly until it is clear. 
wecreed Peur Small, hard stewing pears 
Preserved Pears. gre the best for the pur- 
pose. Pare and halve them and take out the cores, put 
them in a deep jar, allowing three pounds of sugar to 
every four pounds of pears, and just enough water to 
keep the fruit from sticking to the bottom of the jur. 
The juice of a lemon, with its thinly-pared rind, and an 
ounce of whole ginger should be added for every two 
ounds of pears. Place the jar in a large sauce-pan of 
Loiing water, and let it stew for six or seven hours. 
Let its conterts then get cold. and fasten down tightly, 
after turning them into smaller jars. Store in a cool 
place. This will not keep more than three or four months. 


Sees Be . should always be made as 
Yorkshire Relish soon az walnuts can be 


gathered, for when once a hard in the shell it is 
dif—cult to bruise them. Pick your walnuts in dry 
weather, bruise them thoroughly, scatter salt over them, 
and stir daily for three days. Press out all the juice 
you can, and to every pint of liquor add half a pint of 
Taian soy, and three pints of good vinegar, one ounce 
of shallots, half an ounce of cayenne pepper, and half 
an ounce of garlic. Pound the a ingredients in a 
mortar before mixing all together. Stir and pour into 
small bottles for use. Cork tightly, as this sauce 
will not mature under four or six months. (Reply to 


LovIsE.) 
: Take half a pound of an 

Bonnes Bouches. kind of game or pouleey. 
cut it up into small slices, and fry them in butter with 
a little grated ham, parsley, and mushrooms chopped 
very fine. Season with pepper, salt, and grated 
nutmeg. When fried a nice brown, pound them 
thoroughly in a mortar with a large spoonful of brown 
sauce. Rub this mixture through a wire sieve and 
place the puree in a small stew-pan. Add the yolks of 
three eggs and the three whites whisked to a stiff froth, 
mix lightly, then fill some ramekin cases with it. Brush 
ove: the top with beaten white of egg, and bake in a 
moderate oven for about twelve minutes. (Reply to 
CooPen). ; 


‘ ix ou: 

Madeira Cake. ngpeee Serena butter and 
sugar well with the hand till it becomes as smooth as 
cream, then whisk three eggs in a teacupful of milk, and 
weigh out ten pane oe flour. Add the four to the 

utter and sugar by degrees, mixing it all u ther 
with the band; when it becomes rather stitt reas to 
add the milk and eggs a little ata time. When a the 
ingredients are used flavour with a few drops of essence 


of vanilla or lemon (us preferred), and at the last add a 
teaspoonful of baking-powder. Put the mixture quickly 
moderate oven from an hour to an hour and a half 
Succes3 in making this cake 2 
depends on mixing it well; it 
the hand quite lightly, oni i, bel 
always stirred the same way. 

umn, per inserti we ve B83 O 
ere co! per inch, per 3 on : ° 


into a well-buttered und japered tin, and bake in a 
sould only be torched with 
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“His Appetite returned; 
Flesh began to Increase.” 


“One can scarcely realise 
that he is the same boy 
as six months ago.” 


The appetite and the weight of 
children usually tell the story of their 
health. If the child takes its food with 
a keen relish, and is in good flesh, there 
is usually little need to worry about it. 

It is the loss of flesh and appetite, 
and a general state of uncasinegy with 
restless mg disturbed digestion and 
unhealthy colour, that give the warning 
to nts. 

he case of Mr. Ritson’s little boy 
was a typical one, and in writing about 
it, Mr. Ritson says : 

“38 Fentonville Street, Sheffield, 

“ February 4th, 1899. 

“Gentlemen,—It gives me much 
pleasure to be able to thank you for the 
wonderful work that Scott’s Emulsion 
has done for my son. In giving you a 
few details of his case 1 cannot express 
myself sufficiently of the immense 
nourishing and strengthening powers of 
your valuable preparation. About nine 
months ago my son showed symptoms 
of general weakness of the chest, 
attended with loss of agra goesets 
losing flesh. My wife and I became 
somewhat ala at his condition and 
the remarks that were being } 
about him. I was advised by some 
friends to try Scott's Emulsion, of which 
they spoke very highly. I accordingly 
did so, and after taking it for three 
weeks he began to show signs of im- 
proving: his appetite returned, le 

more chcerful, and his flesh 
began to increase also. He has been 
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taking Scott’s Emulsion now for the last 
three months, and to see him now you 
would te surprised. One can scarcely 
realise that he is the same boy as six 
months ago, therefore I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that no household should 
be without Scott’s Emulsion as a safe- 
against weak, delicate, and sickly 
children.—I remain, yours very truly, 
“ (Signed) C. Ritson. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod-liver oil made 
so that you can take it without objection. 
Neither the palate nor the stomach are 
offended by Scott’s Emulsion, und as a 
matter of fact, its flavour is most agrec- 
able. The combination of hypophos- 

hites and glycerine with the al eaten 
tt’s Emulsion much more beneficial 
_ pane “se in — other form. 
y) osphites aid digestion, 
nourish i nay and feed cre 
while the glycerine prevents fermenta- 
tion, and assists in the steps leading up to 
the absorption of the oil into the blood. 
Scott’s Emulsion has a favourable 
effect upon the digestive system, as well 
as upon the blood, and you quickly 
notice its beneficial action by a return of 
the appetite and increase in weight, and 
a general improvement in health. 

You can obtain a sample of Scott's 
Emulsion by sending threepence to 
cover stage to Scott and Bowne, 
Limited, Manufacturing Chemists, 95 
Great Saffron Hill, London, E.C., and 
mentioning this paper. All chemists 
sell Scott’s Emulsion. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 
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On Sale Everywhere, Oct. 4. - 
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RYERY WEDNESDAY. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


CONDUCTED BY ‘SIR JOHN LENG, M.P., 
One of the Pioneers of Literature for the People. 


The Splendid New Penny Weekly Magazine of Wholesome and Entertaining 
Literature for Home and Outdoor Reading. Light, but not Frothy; 
Serious, but not Dull. 


*“* THE GEM”? will be printed in Large and Legible Type on Strong Paper. 
Every Page of ‘‘ THE GEM’ will be made Bright and Attractive by 
a Skilled Staff of Editors for every Department. 


An Outstanding Feature of *‘THE GEM” will be its Brilliant Original 
Serial Fiction. ‘‘THE WAY OF SINNERS” is the title of the 
first serial. It is written by one of the authors of ‘‘Convict 99,” 
** Michael Dred, Detective,’’ ‘‘ Sealed Lips,’’ &c. 


“THE GEM” will contain RACY SHORT STORIES—INTERVIEWS WITH 
EMINENT PERSONS—PIQUANT PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


“THE GEM” will deal with TOPICS OF THE HOUR—THINGS YOU 
DON’T KNOW—CURIOUS FACTS AND STRANGE EXPERIENCES. 


“THE 9EM”’ will entertain you with THRILLING TALES OF ADVEN- 
TURE — BRIGHT PARAGRAPHS OF INFORMATION AND 
AMUSEMENT—STORYETTES AND ANECDOTES. 


“THE GEM” will treat the NATIONAL SPORTS in an attractive manner, 
and will deal familiarly with INDOOR RECREATIONS, STUDIES, 
and PASTIMES. Special pages will be devoted to HOUSEHOLD 
TOPICS, and there will be SOMETHING FOR THE YOUNG. 
Information will be afforded on all subjects concerning which 
information is wanted by th: reading public. 


COMPETITIONS of an edifying and stimulating character will be a regular 
feature of ‘‘THE GEM."’ They will not be disguised lotteries, but 
of real and skilful interest. 


Opinions of the Readers of ‘‘THE GEM” on all social and commonly 
interesting subjects will be made welcome. 


An INSURANCE POLICY of value to everyone will be given Gratis Each 
Week to Every Purchaser of the New Paper. Every section of 
**THE GEM” will be devised to interest all Readers throughout the 
British Empire. 


The FIRST NUMBER of “THE GEM” will be published WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER 4th. 


Order “THE GEM” from your Newsagent 
to-day. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Or Sent by Post from the Office, 8s. 8d. per Annum. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN LENG & CO., 


186 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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H. P. recently found himself, after lighting-up time, 
without a lzmp for his bicycle, and as the police are 
particulrly strict in his neighbourhood he made up 
one in the following manner. Calling at a cottage 
he paid a penny for a wax candle, tore off the cover 
of #.1V., placed one of his trouser clips round the 
handle-bar with the candle gripped between the two 
ends. Then he brought the sides of the cover 
tovether after the fashion of a long Chinese lantern, 
pinned the top and attached the bottom to the other 
trouser clip. It was a calm “ee and he got home 
safely, some miles away, without accident. 

‘I am an enthusiastic worker in the cause of temper- 
ance,” writes ARCHIE, “and I should like your opinion 
on the following question. If I transformed a drunkard 
into a sober man, do I make him happier? A friend 
of mine has just told me bluntly that I do not, and 
this worries me.”—————This is the kind of 
question that makes one sit down and think. It may 
sound like rank heresy to the temperance advocate, 
but, if you argue it out, you will see that your friend 
is right, which does not by any means signify that 

our work is not productive of a vast amount of 
nefit. No man or woman can be more than 
fully happy, and there is not much doubt 
that the toper is happy when he is _ putting 
into his mouth the enemy that will take away 
his brains—tcmporarily, at least. Now, if you make 
him a suber-minded individual and furnish him with 
the wherewithal to he happy in an enlightened manner, 
ou do not increase his happiness, you merely change 
is character. He was just as Lappy when ke was a 
toper. You may argue that you have increased hia 
capacity for felicity; thnt means that a large 
amount of pleasure is required to fill that capacity, 
and when that is done he is completely happy, « con- 
dition which he was about to arrive at—probably 
with greater ease—when he was a drunkard. But 
the benefit of your work is not to be measured thus; 
you make this drinker become a useful member of 
cociety, and you prevent the misery th#t invariably 
falls to the lot of those about him. 


A. G. M. tells me of a gocd story of a well-known Coctor 
in a large provincial town, who recently received a 
telegram only two words of which—“ urgent” and “kid- 
neys "—caught his eye. Having a wealthy patient ill 
with a complaint of that nature and thinking the 
iliness had assumed a dangerous crisis, the dcc‘ox, 
without reading the rest of the telegram made hasty 
preparations und was £00n at the house of the 

tient. Imagine his surprise when he found the 
atter bright and well, and intensely surprised at 
the urexpected visit of the doctor. He was naturally 
irritated ; but when he yot home he read the telegram, 
which ran: “ Urgent—hurry up with thcse kidneys.” 
Of course, the explanation I'cs in the fact thut there 
were two residents of the same name in the town— 
one a butcher and the other a dcctor—and as the sender 
had omitted the address of the telegram it had gore 
to the more important individual. 

J. B. M. was in a café the cther day Laving tea, when 
suddenly a voice broke cut “ Beg pardon. after you 
with the sugar.” He turned to see who had spoken 
and was surprised to find no one there. It sub- 
sequently turned out that the sentence was spoken by 
a Mee ince ot. suggests a ccmyetition, 
and if 1eaders know of any gcod parrot stories I 
should be pleased to have them on the back of a post- 
eard, addresscd to the “ Pa: rot’ Editor, to arrive not 
later than Moncay, October 2nd. 

Quite a large nunker of lettera have reacked me con- 
cerning the question from “ Pa1ER,” and the reply 
thereto on the subject of emulation in schools and 
elsewhere. Many correspondents agree with the reply, 
some disapprove, and others write generally on this 
important topic. W.H.M., for instance, says that 
both in the query and the reply, emulation is confused 
with ecmpetition. “The object of emulation is to 
excel,” le says, “and that of competiticn is to outdo.” 
He is of opinion that in comyetition we strive simply 
{o yuin the prize, whereas in emulation we endeavour to 
bring out what is best in us. Exactly eo—in theory; 
brt we have to deal with something sterncr than 
that. In theory, there is a line of distinction, 
tut in real life that line gets rubled cut, 
and “excel” end “outdo” become synonyms. 
Every child should be encomnged to do 
its best, but it is certainly a moot point whether the 
offering of a prize tole earned during the term is 
tie proper way of arriving at the desired result. 
Another ecrtespondent, M. i. while approving of the 
fostering of the spirit of emulation, syggests a modi- 
fiention of the prize-giving system in schools. In the 
opin‘on of this lady reader, the children should be 
encourage: to do their utmost, and there should Lea 
price for each one of these who have given prcof that 
they really tried, whatever the result may Tam 
afraid. M. H., that emulation would not show itself 
much if such a course were adopted ; it amounts to en- 
couragement pure and simple, and this is certainly the 
wiser method. Emulation does some good, of course, 
hat directly you urge a child to make an effort to beat 

4A feli.ws you arouse feelings that may co much 
arm. 


A GOLD-PLATED PENCIL-CASE WILL BE AWARDED TO 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


CANNIBAL writes, with reference to the sufferings of the 
survivors of the Drot, to point out that they obtained 
a little food by means of a temporarily constructed 
line, by which they got some fish. My correspondent 
points out the advisability of peering every bout of 
sea-going ships with an easily-opened locker contain- 
ing a good supply of fishing tackle. This could be 
used in emergency for catching fsh, which might be 
euten raw, and so allay both hunger and thirst. 


THosE readers wko are going in for the Football 
Competition may be interested to_hear that the 
results of the matches will appear in PASTIMES every 
Wednesday. In this way ccmpetitors who are 
anxicus to know how they stand may doso three days 
before the result of the competition appears in 
Pearson’s Weekly. . 

Br1Ton sends me a letter containing some remarks that, 

although they may at first wound our national pride, 

deserve consideration. ‘Are we not, asa nation, apt 
to despise cur enemies?” he asks. “ Very many 
years of supremacy gave us the idea that a Briton was 

ual to any six men of other nationalities; we looked 
with contempt upon all foes, especially uncivilised 
ones, we neglected proper precautions—and we 
suffered accordingly. This was brought to my mind 
very forcibly the other day when glancing at some 
old cartcons. I saw one that was issucd just 
after our reverse in Zululand; it represented Cete- 
wayo writing on a blackboard for the edification of 

Master John Bull; the words were the old copy-book 

heading: ‘Despise not your enemies’—a rebuke 

that we deserved.” Unquestionably, the 
old headline is well worth bearing in mind. Our 
men are just as brave as they ever were, and as 
well able to secure a victory in the face of long 
cdds, but it is putting them to un unfair tcst to 
eend them to meet an enemy without adequately 
gauging the 1e!ative conditions. However, we may be 
sure that former errors in this way will not be 
repeated. Apart from military matters, it is wise to 
maintain a good idea of our own caryabilities as a 
nation, for if we under-cestimated ourselves we should 
stand a good chance of sinking ; we should be afraid 
to aitempt many things that we row carry through to 
asuccessful termination. But nations, like individuals, 
should have a kncwledge of their limitations; in this, 
as in so many other tLings, it is desirab!e to preeerve 
the “ golden mean,” cr, in more familiar language, to 
“ keep in tke middle of the road.” 


i. K. nsks: “ Were the doings of tke Australian 
cricketers against the first-cluss counties to be ana- 
lysed and treated for the purpose of Ccunty Champion- 
ship in the eame way as the other championship 
matches, how would they stand ?—-————_—It._ ia 
rather late in the day to talk abcut cricket; but the 
fat is so interesting that it seems a pity to weste it. 
As a matter of truth, they would be no better than 
fourth. Here you have the actual figures: Played, 
18; won, 7; lost, 3; drawn, 8; points, 4; finished 
games, 10; percentage, 40. 


Ieo has stumbled into a common difficnlty concernin 
isothermic lines, or “isotherms.” “Text books te 
me,” Le says, “ that these lines are ueed on maps to 
connect places having the same mean temperature 
either for the wh.ole year, or fur some part of the 
twelve months—summer, for instance. But cn 
studying tlhe weather chart for a particular place in 
the tropics, und of a.otker place having the same 
isothe:m, 1 find a great differrnve. There must be 
something wrong scmevhere; or is there tone 
tcientific explanation xot recorded in school 
looks ?”"————--—The_ echool books do not tell 
you encugh, hence the difficulty. ‘Ihe isotherms indi- 
cate the mean temperature at the sea level, and take 
no account of altitude. They work on latitude and 
nearness to, or distance from, the coxst ; but altitude 
ia aiso an important factor. The higher a place is 
above the seu, the ccoler is its temperature. ‘Ihere- 
fore, when you wish to ascertuin the average tempera- 
ture of a place that stands on an elevation, you must 
lower tke temperatme hy one degree Fahrenheit for 
every 270ft. of elevation. ‘Thus, if the isotherm 
indicates a menn temperature of sixty degrees, und 
the place is 1,0uCft. above the sea, it means that the 
average temperature is really a little more than fifty- 
six dcegrecs. . Weather- charts give the actual 
temperature. Sei 
Mar tells me that he hes read in a certain book of 
reference that the elephant is characterised by an 
elongated and peculiarly elastic nose. My corres- 
ror eays that this may Le scientifically accurate, 
ut it strikes tLe unscientific reader as a very funny 
Cefinition of an elephant’s trunk; and he further 
suggesis that I should offer a prize for the best 
definitions of other notable features of the members 
of the animal kingdom, man excluded. 
This I co; and a solid silver pencil-case will to 
the sender of the best ten attempts. Post-cards to 
the “Animal” Editor, to arrive not later than 
Monday, October 2nd. 
On page 198 in this nomber will te found a comprehen- 
sive map <f the Transvaal, which readers would 
do well to keep Ww them during the complications 
with the Boers. It is reproduced from the Castle 
Line map of South Africa, by the kind permission of 
Messrs. Dcnald Currie and Co. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 30, 1899. 


WELL-WISHEE writes to bh some nice things about 
Pastimes. He says: “ reply to Ms inquiry 
mentioned in last week’s number of P.W., I consider 
that you are forging abead, and I confirm your state- 
ment that ‘it is well worth double its present cost.’ ” 

This is very gratifying, but probabl 

some sceptical reader will say: “That's all very well, 

but it’s easy enough to make up testimonials like 
that.” Nevertheless, it is perfectly genuine, and 
other readers who doubt its authenticity should get 

a copy of PastiMEs and see for themselves. 


M. C. comes forward with the following: “This appears 
to be an age when we try to upset all our old notions, 
and I am fired with the desire of overturning the idea 
that the policy of waiting for something to turn up is 
a bad one. Iam in business, and I am so situated 
that I frequently have knotty problems of policy to 
deal with. The plan I pursue is to choose that 
particular course that will postpone a decision that 
might be fraught with serious consequences ; there is 
no telling what may turn up before the time of post- 

nement is over, and in several instances I have 
nm relieved of the necessity of making up my 
mind on that point. It is possible that I have 
sometimes lost by this course, but on the other hand, 
I am certain that I have gained by it in the long 
run.”———_——-Your policy is not exactly that 
of waiting for something to turn up, because you 
actually do somethisg—you arrive at some kind of a 
decision. To be able to gain time is often a master- 
stroke of business; I fancy that lawyers are fre- 
uently inclined to adopt the policy of ement 
‘or we see suits taken out of the list from time to 
time. ‘Let us gain time,” I have heard men say; 
“we are only here for a time and each day ia a day 
nearer to the end of this life; therefore, a day’s delay 
is a day gained.” But neither you nor they would 
say “I won't decide,” if absolutely put to test. 
That is far different from doing eke and hoping 
that a plum will fall into your lap. 


M. B. W. has noticed a remarkable fact in connection 
with serial stories which have ap in P.W. 
within the past few years. He points out that the 
letter “ V” forms the initial of name of many of 
the principal characters. For example: “ Valdar” 
in VALDAR THE OFrt-BorN; “ Vansittart” in AN 
AMERICAN EMPEROR AND THE Lost PROVINCES; 
“Vardon” in Cotp STEEL; “ Victor” and “Vant- 
brace” in Cacep ; and “ Vaughan” in BRAND OF THE 
Broap Arrow. I wonder if any other reader has 
sae any feculiarity in connection with these 
seria 


R. W. writes to tell me of a young unmarried couple— 
brother and sister—who lived in Lisburn. They were 
fond of 10oks, and threw something from their 
windows every morning for the birds to eat. In the 
fulness of time the lady got married and went to live 
acouple of miles away. The extraordi part of 
it is, that half the rooks left their old home and 
established a colony near her new residence; the 
remaining half Leing still attached to the brother. 


Art !east one copy of P.W. has a remarkable career every 
week. It is the one purchased by H. N. T., of 
Douglas, Isle of Man, who, after reading it, posts it 
to the Port Surveyor of Gibraltar. He, having read it 
from cover to cover, hands it over to an official of the 
Treasury Department at Gib., who in turn passes it 
along to a Major of the Royal Artillery, from him it 
finds its way inio the hands of a Rock “ Scorpion.” 
When this gentleman has done with it he posts it to 
his brother, who is rurning a cattle ranch in British 
Columbia. There H. N. T. loses sight of it. 
——If any other correspondent can give me authentic 
yarticulars more curious than these, of the way in 
which a copy of P.W. has passed about from one spot 
to unother on this earth, I shall be glad to justify my 
appreciation by giving him a stereoscope. Mark your 
cnve'opes “ Travel.” 
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WHEREVER THE BRITISH FLAG IS UNFURLED 


THE JOHN NOBLE CUSTOMERS are to be found. The unflagging efforts of the Firm to give the Highest Value for Money in the Costume 
Realm, combined with over a Quarter Century’s Experience in economic manufacture by tne adeption of every labour saving contrivance, 
has resulted in the Universal Recogzaition of 


Tee STANDARD EXCELLENCE 


of the John Noble Costumes, and a constant! be rt J number of Customers to the oe which has for years held the undisputed 
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£100 The Best Tea in the World. 
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BENEFIT EVERY | 


You all have grievances cf one kind or another, either real or imaginary, and you. all want to have them -redresse«l. 
Take the case of the Transvaal; there is no doubt that real grievances exist there, . or why ‘this talk of an ultimatum? Is it 
not a tale of unfulfilled pledges and.broken promises which have been carried over many years? . What's in a name? * It matters 
not whether it be Boer or Briton, so long as he be a man of his word and: carries out his engagements. The Public: freely 

_ admit that the Proprietor of Beecham’s Pills has kept faith with the Public all the world over. He has. advertised that 
Beecham’s Pills will bring about the necessary reforms to the system, and it is only those blind to their own vital: interest 
who have not taken heed of his frequent warnings and cautions, and who have not availed themselves of his. friendly: advice. 
What are these feelings of unrest, and what has brought about ‘this acute situation in your midst, so to say? Is: it obstiniacy 
or procrastination? Whatever it be, remember that with the sands of time the sands of life are also running down, and''to delay 
further is suicidal. The fact to know is—Beecham’s Pills will right the’ wrong. It is said the. strong are often in the wrong ; 
and in- private life this is frequently so. They have such faith in their constitutions, and they fail to appreciate how “insidious 
are many of the complaints which arise from a free state of living. Beecham’s Pills, if taken in good time, will counteract these 
evils, and so ensure a sound inner working of the system. It is a matter of no secrecy that large consignments of Beecham’s 
Pills have been shipped from St. Helens to South Africa and other parts of the globe; but it may not be known that the cases 
in which these goods have been packed have not borne any mark to denote their contents, it being found about the time of the last 
Transvaal War, in 1880, that there-is no medicine so subject to the wily ways of the tampering thief in transit as Beecham’s Pills, 
thus bearing out the statement that they are “pearls of great value.” You may well say, with others, “We have put our 
hands to the plough, and will not turn back.” When you once take Beecham’s Pills stick to them, persevere with them, and depend 
upon it, with their assistance, you will see the trouble through. cary bates A 
Now, let this friendly counsel be considered as a special warning upon which, if you do not act forthwith, grave consequences. may 7 
follow. Your system may be crying out for grievances to be redressed ; if so, no wiser concessiom .can be -granted, nor one that will il 
more effectually restore peace, than timely doses of Beecham’s Pills.’ - or pe : es es i 


foreigner may sneer at ‘the enthusiasm of our Volunteer Forces, 
and imagine that in actual warfare they would be of 


LITTLE 


use, but there is no doubt ‘that, in all our recent difficulties, and 
they have been many, the fact that the 


'. BRITISH ARMY 


is so well prepared for any contingency has made our very doubtful © 
friends and would-be enemies pause before insulting or annoying us - 


| too far ; but if GOES 


without saying that, to remain strong, we must keep healthy. A 
person suffering from Indigestion, Biliousness, and general ill-health 


often declares that life is A 
ee 


burden, and he imagines nothing will set him right. Let him, _ 
however, purchase a box of BEECHAM’S PILLS and try them, . 
and he will soon have cause to wonder why he suffered so 7 


LONG 


-and unnecessurily when such a complete remedy exists, as it were, 
almost at his door.. In this — oe 

- “he will realise beyond all doubt the truth of that old saying that” 
? * Beecham’s Pills are Worth a Guinea a Box.” ; = 
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